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HE Minneapolis Gas Light Company is a gas util- 

ity company engaged primarily in the purchase, 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of a mixture of 
manufactured and natural gas for domestic, commer- 
cial, industrial and space heating purposes in Minne- 
apolis and fourteen suburban communities. At the 
present time the company has more than 1,100 full- 
time employees. 

In the summer of 1945, when the testing program 
was inaugurated, the company had approximately 
550 employees. At that time, new employees were 
hired directly by the various superintendents and 
supervisors. With expansion anticipated, the officers 
of the company determined to centralize hiring and 
other personnel functions in one department. Em- 
ployee selection techniques were initially to be given 
greatest emphasis and additional and _ technically 
trained personnel were secured to develop the pro- 
gram. 


SELLING THE PROGRAM 


Although company officers were convinced of the 
benefits to be derived from sound selection procedures 
it was nevertheless necessary to sell the program to 
supervisors and employees. It was expected that some 
supervisors would interpret the development of new 
hiring procedures as a verdict of failure on their part 
to adequately select their employees. They might also 
fear that other supervisory privileges would be lost, 


1This is the first of several articles to be published in The Management 
Record describing testing programs used by industry. The experience 
of the Minneapolis Gas Light Company over a two-year period should 
be of interest to the Board’s Associates. Mr. Jurgensen gives particular 
attention to the broad scope of this selection program and to how 
the plan was developed. 
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and their feelings of inferiority might lead individual 
supervisors to fear subsequent changes which would 
adversely affect their status or position. Several tech- 
niques were utilized to overcome such possible super- 
visory fears. Inasmuch as many fears are merely fear 
of the unknown, one of the fundamental techniques 
was to assure proper understanding of the purposes 
and procedures of the proposed hiring program. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact that the personnel 
department had no desire or intent to make final se- 
lection of new employees. In fact, it was stressed 
that no person was qualified to do so except the super- 
visor who would subsequently have charge of the new 
employee. Supervisors were told the personnel de- 
partment would function to screen out the least de- 
sirable applicants and so save valuable time for the 
supervisors. In the case of more desirable applicants, 
it would secure additional data regarding them, 
and would place such information at the disposal of 
the supervisors. Procedures of this type would, it was 
thought, hasten the supervisors’ realization that the 
personnel department intended to help them rather 
than decrease their prestige and scope of work. Some 
supervisors readily accepted the veracity of this in- 
tent, while others accepted it with their tongues in 
their cheeks. The personnel department took scru- 
pulous pains that this intent was actually practiced, 
with the result that supervisors gradually came to 
realize that there was no need to fear the personnel 
department. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact that the tech- 
niques developed by the personnel department were 
experimental and tentative until sufficient data had 
been accumulated to permit rigorous analysis of their 
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effectiveness. This served to prevent expectation of 
an overnight miracle, and too enthusiastic and non- 
critical evaluation of the work being done—to the 
possible ultimate embarrassment of the personnel de- 
partment in the event that some of the procedures 
proved to be invalid. Emphasis on the experimental 
nature of the work also served to show supervisors 
that the work of the personnel department was to be 
deliberately subjected to more rigid analysis and crit- 
icism than was the case with any other department 
or individual. As a result, supervisors not only failed 
to be defensive as to their efficiency or judgment, but 
went on to defend the work of the personnel depart- 
ment. 

Since the company anticipated considerable expan- 
sion soon after revising the personnel department, it 
would have been highly desirable to test all employees 
in order to establish test validity and standards. This 
was not done for two reasons. First, attitudes of 
employees taking a test battery are in many ways 
different from those of applicants, and thus one could 
not be certain that test results of the two groups 
would be comparable. It is always necessary to follow 
up tests of employee groups with tests of applicant 
groups. Second, employees are apt to fear that test 
results will be used to their disadvantage in spite of 
any statements to the contrary. This is particularly 
true when the test program is being developed by an 
individual only recently employed by the company. 


TEST PROGRAM GROWS 


Consequently, testing was initially limited to appli- 
cants, with an experimental test battery being admin- 
istered to all applicants regardless of the type or level 
of position applied for. The test program was then 
expanded to include former employees who were re- 
turning from military service. It was believed that 
the reactions of these persons would not be unduly 
antagonistic because they had had considerable ex- 
perience with tests while in the armed forces and 
because governmental regulations assured them of 
reemployment in a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay. 

As the test program became better known through- 
out the company, various employees came to the 
personnel department requesting permission to take 
some of the tests. Some of these requests arose from 
curiosity regarding the program. Some undoubtedly 
were prompted by a desire to obtain the good will of 
the personnel department. Others resulted from a 
desire for vocational guidance. Not only were the 
experimental test batteries (in part or in full) ad- 
ministered to these employees, but additional tests 
entirely irrelevant to the company were also given 
where the employee indicated an interest in a specific 
type of test. (For example, the Meier art judgment 
test was administered to bookkeepers and cashiers 
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who indicated an interest in art.) Such tests were 
administered for the dual purpose of giving vocational 
guidance and building good will toward the use of 
tests by the personnel department. 


EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURE 


1. Application Blank. The first step in the employ- 
ment procedure is the filling in of an application 
blank. The form used was especially designed to fit 
into the total employment procedure. It consists of 
an 814"x11”" form containing personal information 
on the face and work history information on the re- 
verse side. In so far as possible, items were worded 
in such a way as to permit answering by means of 
checks. This saves the time of applicants, permits 
quicker grasp of contents by the interviewer, facili- 
tates punching of data on IBM cards if desired, and 
facilitates scoring if items are weighted according to 
their significance for specific jobs. The application 
blank was designed to eliminate data not useful for 
interview purposes; for example, social security num- 
ber, whom to notify in case of accident, names and 
ages of dependents (although number of dependents 
is requested), immigration and citizenship data, etc. 
Information of this type is obtained later for all appli- 
cants who are hired, but elimination from the appli- 
cation blank saves time for the applicants as the 
data are not considered useful to the company at this 
time. 

2. Job Preference Blank. At the same time he fills 
in the application blank, each applicant fills in a “job 
preference” blank which requires him to rank, in 
order of importance to him, ten factors which are 
commonly considered to be important in deciding 
whether a job is good or bad. Originally developed 
for research purposes, this form (see Figure 1) can 
now be scored differentially for various types of work. 


JOB PREFERENCES—FIGURE 1 
(What makes a job good or bad?) 


Part I 


Decide which of the following is most important to you 
and place a 1 on the line in front of it. Then decide which 
is second in importance to you and place a 2 in front of it. 
Continue listing the items in order of importance to you till 
the least important is ranked 10. 

All the items are important, but people differ in the order 
in which they rank them. There are no right or wrong 


answers, Answer according to how you fhink, not how you 
believe others think. 


Voeusae ADVANCEMENT (Opportunity for promotion) 
Biers Sante eet Benerits (Vacation, sick pay, insurance, etc.) 


aa tess ea rs Company (Employment by company you are 
proud to work for) 

sca CR ciate Co-workers (Fellow workers who are pleasant, 
agreeable, and good working companions) 
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Se ohooh aan Hours (Good starting and quitting time, good 
number of hours per day or week, day or 
night work, etc.) 

mpeatinees'. Pay (Large income during year) 

AO RASS: Security (Steady work, no layoffs, sureness of 
being able to keep your job) 

oe AE EOF Supervisor (A good boss who is considerate and 
fair) 

PARA wee las Type or Work (Work which is interesting and 
well liked by you) 

Saee e DEER Working Conpitions (Comfortable and clean; 
absence of noise, heat, cold, odors, etc.) 


Part II 


The following data about yourself are desired for research 
purposes: 


1. Sex 


PREG Single 
io oder Laisrek Married 
pte arson Widowed 
Ss id's ang nS Divorced 
See Separated 

3. Dependents (besides yourself) 
aes None 


4. Age (of self) 
at A Bai Under 20 


5. Monthly salary (if unemployed give most recent salary) 
hie eee Less than $100 
oMeaar END $100-$149 
PVe ttn, Sonal % $150-$199 
aeteela ses $200-$249 


Set Miah est, $300-$349 
Or eo $350-$399 
SL te: $400-$449 
sre ete sinc 8iets $450-$499 
IG $500 and over 


6. Education 
teed 5 SER 8th grade or less 

Some high school, but not completed 

High school or vocational school diploma 


Diploma plus technical or business school 


aes 0. 8 06 © 6 © 


fe tala: Skee 870. © 


#)0 oem ene epee 
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SO a ee Some college, but not completed 
bile ere etches College or university degree 
See heat Advanced university degree 


7. Main occupation 


One of its major uses, however, is as an interview 
tool. A high rank given to “type of work,” for-exam- 
ple, serves as an excellent opening for the interviewer 
to get the applicant to talk about the type of work 
he considers ideal, what he would most like to do in 
the future, etc. A high rank assigned to “supervisor” 
similarly gives the interviewer an opportunity to find 
out what type of supervisor the applicant likes, how 
he has reacted to previous supervisors, and the like. 

The job preference form is also used by the inter- 
viewer as another piece of evidence in predicting 
whether the applicant will be sufficiently satisfied 
with the company to stay with it for a long period of 
time. It has been found, for example, that employ- 
ment stability is poor for those applicants who con- 
sider least desirable those factors which are most sat- 
isfactory within the company. 

3. Interview. The employment interview is longer 
than is the case in many companies, and is based on 
a structured pattern involving use of a standardized 
interview record form. Questions are grouped in the 
following broad areas: work history, schooling, family 
and domestic background, financial status, and per- 
sonal history. The order of coverage, as well as spe- 
cific questions within each area, is flexible. Interview- 
ers word questions in whatever way appears best in 
the particular instance. This procedure permits the 
interviewer more freedom than under more rigid 
plans, and consequently requires greater skill. It 
results in a less stereotyped and stilted interview than 
is typical of more rigidily used forms. 

Following each interview, the applicant is rated on 
work habits, attitudes, acceptance by others, emo- 
tional maturity, appearance, experience, and school- 
ing, as well as given an over-all rating. The first four 
factors are considered relatively independent of the 
job for which the applicant is being considered, but 
the remaining ratings are made with reference to a 
single, specific job. These ratings not only enable the 
interviewer to judge applicants more accurately than 
would otherwise be possible but also result in accumu- 
lation of predictive data which can later be checked 
against actual job success. This provides opportunity 
for subesquent training of interviewers along needed 
lines. 

4. Employment Tests. All applicants are given abil- 
ity and aptitude tests unless the interview indicates 
that the applicant should not be hired because of 
personality maladjustment, obvious lack of ability, or 
some other such factor brought out in the interview. 
Test batteries have been established for all major 
occupations within the company. These batteries are 
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often used flexibly, with additional tests being used 
in specific cases when warranted. Following the tests, 
the interviewer again talks with the applicant and 
obtains further information on the basis of test results. 

5. Physical Examination. All applicants are re- 
quired to pass a physical examination given by a com- 
pany physician at company expense. The physician 
has been given information about various positions 
for which applicants are being hired. He interprets 
the physical condition of an applicant in light of the 
type of position for which he is being considered. 

6. Supervisory Interviews. Final authority for se- 
lection or rejection of an applicant rests with the 
supervisor of the department for which the applicant 
is being considered. Emphasis has been placed on the 
fact that the personnel department functions as an 
advisory and fact-finding department, and that its 
purpose is not to assume responsibilities which justi- 
fiably belong to others. 


USE OF A PATTERN APPROACH 


The six-step employment procedure outlined above 
provides data for an over-all evaluation of the appli- 
cant. So far as possible, results from each of the six 
techniques are interpreted in terms of the other tech- 
niques. Tests are therefore considered as supple- 
menting rather than supplanting other employment 
procedures. The interviewer interprets data from the 
application blank, job preference blank, interview, 
and tests as part of a jigsaw puzzle. These data must 
be put together before the total picture emerges. 

This pattern type of approach has minimized the 
use of critical scores on the various tests. Some criti- 
cal scores are being used, but they are more correctly 
called areas than scores. Three such areas may be 
established: preferable, satisfactory, and unsatisfac- 
tory. An applicant is not necessarily hired because 
he scores in the preferable range on all tests. Such 
scores are interpreted in light of other relevant data. 
Unusually good test scores are considered to offset 
disadvantages brought to light by other employment 
techniques, but no rigid rules have been established. 
Much depends on how good the test scores are in rela- 
tion to how bad the disadvantages are. A similar pat- 
tern approach is used in interpreting test scores in 
isolation from other factors. 

The pattern approach in employment assumes that 
people differ in degree, and that there is a gradual 
transition from the worst to the best. Rigid adherence 
to specific critical scores assumes that people can 
accurately be dichotomized as belonging in either one 
group or another, and carries the implication of sharp- 
ly divided groups. Accumulated evidence in many 
fields indicates that the dichotomy theory is un- 
sound, and that the degree theory is more tenable. 

The use of inflexible critical scores h&s one major 
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advantage; namely, that it is based on statistical 
probabilities which do not require the exercise of 
judgment on the part of the interviewer. Unquestion- 
ably, the pattern approach requires more ability, 
training, and skill on the part of the interviewer than 
does the critical score approach. When the pattern 
approach is used by an unqualified employment man, 
the use of poor judgment will offset any benefits to 
be derived from the use of tests. In such a case, the 
mechanical use of critical scores will prove far more 
effective in the employment situation. If the inter- 
viewer has the requisite interpretive skill, however, 
the pattern approach is the more effective. 


‘“SSUCCESSIVE HURDLE”? TECHNIQUE 


The employment procedure discussed here is rela- 
tively lengthy, but is defended on the basis that it is 
cheaper to learn about an applicant before he is hired 
than to learn about his faults and disabilities after- 
wards. 

One major way to streamline the employment pro- 
cedure is to make use of the “successive hurdles” tech- 
nique wherein the selection process is terminated as 
soon as the interviewer establishes the fact that the 
applicant is unsuited for employment in positions 
which are available or desired. For example, if an 
applicant states on the application blank that his 
minimum acceptable salary is $250 and if the avail- 
able and suitable positions carry a beginning salary 
of $150 the applicant is told the circumstances and he 
is not interviewed or tested to determine his suitabil- 
ity. Similarly, if the interview indicates that the 
applicant is emotionally immature and lacking in sta- 
bility, he is not given any employment tests because 
he would not be employed even though test scores 
were exceedingly high. 

The successive hurdles technique is particularly 
appropriate when a comparatively large battery of 
tests is used. The first test is scored while the appli- 
cant is taking the second test; this second test is 
scored while he is taking the third test; and so on. 
The benefits of this procedure are increased by print- 
ing some tests having discrete parts in such way as to 
appear to be entirely different tests. 

Inasmuch as it is easier to identify applicants who 
are probable job failures than those who are probable 
job successes, the early termination of the employment 
procedure occurs only with applicants who are to be 
rejected. Regardless of how favorable the initially 
obtained information may be, no applicant is hired 
until he has gone through the entire employment 
procedure. 

The successive hurdle technique not only saves time 
for the employment department, but is also believed 
to be effective from a public relations point of view. 
It frequently avoids an applicant spending two or 
three hours in the personnel department only to be 
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told at the end of that time that he will not be hired. 
On the other hand, applicants who are employed after 
they have spent considerable time in the process, feel 
that they have achieved their objective in securing 
employment, and so consider their time to have been 
well spent. In fact, in some cases their attitudes are 
considerably improved because so much time was 
required. Some applicants gain increased respect for 
the company as a whole because of the careful and 
detailed method of selection. Others take the view 
that because the company spent so much time in 
their selection, their probability of job security is 
improved. 

Use of the successive hurdle technique thus saves 
time for the applicant and employment man, and 
creates better attitudes on the part of job applicants. 


DISCUSSION OF TEST RESULTS 


Many companies refuse to discuss test results with 
applicants except to make a: generalized statement 
that the applicant did or did not meet the job stand- 
ards. The Minneapolis Gas Light Company, however, 
takes the viewpoint that test results should be cov- 
ered in some detail with the applicant. Such discus- 
sion has several advantages: it satisfies the curiosity 
of the applicant who has spent an hour or two of his 
own time taking the tests and who usually is inter- 
ested in his scores; it improves public relations with 
applicants who are rejected; and it improves morale 
of applicants who are employed. 

When applicants are rejected, they are told that 
hiring and rejection are not based solely on test re- 
sults, but are based on an over-all picture. So far as 
possible, applicants are not told that their test scores 
are too low for any particular type of work. Instead, 
emphasis is placed on the fact that their strong and 
weak points do not match the requirements of jobs 
open at the particular time. The applicant is then 
encouraged to get into an occupational field in which 
he is most apt to be happy as well as successful. He 
is told that all persons have strong and weak points, 
that all persons should try to capitalize on their 
strong points, and that further strengthening of pres- 
ent strong points may be more desirable than over- 
coming weak points. 

Discussion of test results with successful applicants 
is much easier than with those who are rejected. An 
applicant who has good test scores and who is satis- 
factory in other respects is told how he compares with 
other applicants, what his strong points are, what his 
weak points are, how he can improve his weak points, 
what difficulties he should watch, etc. In this way, 
test results are not only used for selection, but also 
for guidance and training. 

In considering test scores, an attempt is made to 
determine not only whether the applicant will be 
successful in the job for which he is being considered, 
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but also whether he would be more successful or hap- 
pier in some other type of work. Occupational success 
is always considered to be relative, and no person is 
suited for only one occupation or type of employment. 
It is important to the employer, as well as to the 
applicant, that each individual be placed in the type 
of work which he can do best and in which he will 
progress the furthest. 

Test results of applicants recommended by the per- 
sonnel department for hiring are also discussed with 
the supervisor who subsequently is to interview the 
applicant. The use of a logarithmic profile chart does 
much to insure correct interpretation of test scores, 
and even those supervisors who have had considerable 
experience with test scores of applicants find the pro- 
file very helpful. Individual training has been given 
supervisors in an attempt to get them to accept the 
pattern-hiring approach so that they do not hire or 
reject an applicant on the basis of a single factor 
(such as test scores) . 


TESTS USED 


The Shipley-Hartford Institute of Living scale is 
administered to all applicants. This consists of forty 
vocabulary items (multiple choice type) and twenty 
reasoning items (completion type). A ten-minute 
time interval is used for each part. This test provides 
four scores: vocabulary, abstraction, mental ability, 
and conceptual deterioration. Critical score ranges 
have been established for numerous jobs and thus it 
is possible to use this test for placement as well as hir- 
ing purposes. 

A test called “Knowledge of Human Behavior” is 
administered to all applicants who will have consid- 
erable contact with the public if hired. This test, in 
the process of development by the author during the 
past five years, consists of items relating to super- 
stitious beliefs regarding behavior of others, social 
insight, and knowledge of principles of getting along 
with others. Test scoring currently provides one 
over-all score. A factor analysis now being made is 
expected to result in separate scores for several dif- 
ferent factors. 

Two clerical aptitude tests are administered to 
applicants for work involving clerical functions. These 
tests are of the proofreading type, one involving let- 
ters and the other numbers. The time limits are five 
and ten minutes, respectively. Nine scores are avail- 
able: speed, accuracy, and total scores for each test 
separately and for the combined tests. 

The Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 
Form BB, is used with applicants for all types of 
mechanical work. This test has been found highly 
valid for many jobs within the company. It has high 
face validity and is of interest to applicants. Form 
BB is more difficult than Form AA, but has the ad- 
vantage of less frequent use in Minneapolis. 
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A tailor-made “Pipe Coordination Test” is also 
used with applicants for mechanical work. This test 
consists of unscrewing a cap from a pipe, and simul- 
taneously operating a foot treadle to permit a projec- 
tion on the cap to by-pass obstacles on a backboard. 
The test was developed to measure gross coordination 
rather than finger dexterity such as is usually meas- 
ured by similar tests. It appears exceedingly practical 
to applicants inasmuch as it involves manipulation of 
pipe such as is required on the job. The test proce- 
dure involves three parts: removal of the cap with 
(1) the right hand, (2) left hand, (3) both hands 
simultaneously. For each of these test parts, as well 
as the combined parts, speed, accuracy, and combined 
scores are obtained. The test thus provides a total of 
twelve scores, each of which can be validated against 
the criterion of job success. 

Personality tests are not given all applicants regu- 
larly. Questionnaires such as the Bernreuter, Bell, Guil- 
ford-Martin, and Humm-Wadsworth have been found 
to be relatively useless. Projective tests such as the 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception are impracti- 
cal because of the great amount of time required for 
administration and scoring. There is also some re- 
sentment toward such tests among applicants and 
employees. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory was developed with particular emphasis on 
deviant individuals in the hospital situation. Its use 
in the employment situation is frequently accompan- 
ied by resistance and objections on the part of appli- 
cants and thus adversely affects attitudes toward the 
test program and the company as a whole. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
is used in some cases—particularly with former in- 
mates of mental hospitals or prisons, parolees, court 
probationers, former alcoholics, ete. It is believed 
that a certain amount of social welfare work should 
be undertaken by all employers, but that the prob- 
able future behavior should be investigated thor- 
oughly. 

In most cases of this type the use of the test can 
frankly be explained to the applicant and under the 
circumstances he is not apt to be resentful. 

The “Classification Inventory” is administered for 
experimental purposes. This test was intended for 
use in the employment situation, and is being val- 
idated on jobs rather than on traits. It is designed to 
minimize the possibility of an applicant predicting the 
“best” answer. Scoring keys which have been devel- 
oped to date give evidence that the test has consider- 
able promise, but it is still considered to be in the 
experimental stage. 

Other tests are available, but used infrequently. 
These include: interest tests (Kuder and Strong) for 
applicants who do not know what type of work they 
would like; mental ability tests (Pressey and Wonder- 
lic) for verification purposes; clerical tests (Minnesota 
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Clerical) for verification; Wechsler Memory Scale, 
etc. 

As evidenced by previous sections, a large number 
of the tests used by the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany are tailor-made for this particular situation. 
This procedure has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages as compared with the use of commercially avail- 
able tests. 


USE OF CUSTOM-BUILT TESTS 


One disadvantage of tailor-made tests is the high 
cost. A large number of items must originally be 
selected in order to have a sufficiently reliable test 
after the discard of items found to be invalid. The 
items must be placed in an experimental form, which 
must be tested and revised many times. A large num- 
ber of test results must also be collected before the 
test can be refined sufficiently for use in hiring, etc. 
These factors make test development slow and conse- 
quently costly in terms of time, effort, and money. 

The development of a particular test may require 
several years—frequently too long to meet the devel- 
oping industrial situation. Sometimes, however, the 
need of a specific test can be predicted, and the early 
experimental work completed before the test is actu- 
ally needed. 

Nationwide norms are available on most commer- 
cially available tests, but can seldom be obtained on 
tailor-made tests. Although companies will generally 
find it advisable to utilize local norms in preference 
to nationwide norms, nevertheless it is frequently 
valuable to compare the general level of applicants 
and employees in a particular company with those of 
other companies within and beyond the local area. 

A major advantage of tailor-made tests is that they 
have greater validity when the individual developing 
the test is as capable as those who have developed 
commercially available tests. 

Tailor-made tests frequently appear more practical 
to applicants than other tests because they can be 
constructed to use terminology which is common 
within the company. For example, many reasoning 
tests include items such as the following: A train 
leaves a railroad station at 2:30 p.m. traveling at the 
rate of 36 miles an hour. A second train leaves the 
same station at 3:30 p.m. traveling at the rate of 45 
miles an hour. At what time does the second train 
overtake the first? This question can be reworded for 
the gas industry as follows: A meter reader starts 
work at 7:30 in the morning and reads 36 meters per 
hour. A second meter reader starts work at 8:30 in 
the morning and reads 45 meters an hour. At what 
time of the day will the two meter readers have read 
exactly the same number of meters? The first of these 
items is likely to be interpreted by applicants as theo- 
retical and impractical, while the same applicants 
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readily accept the value of the item as reworded, even 
though the two wordings have no effect on the type 
of reasoning involved or the difficulty of the item. 
Tailor-made tests can make free use of company ter- 
minology if it is not too foreign to the applicants. 

The use of tailor-made tests also eliminates invalid 
test results found on a commercially available test 
when that test is widely used by many companies in a 
particular area. For example, if a given mental ability 
test has been administered half a dozen times to a 
single individual, an accurate estimate of his mental 
ability cannot be obtained by still another company 
using the same test. 

Another advantage of tailor-made tests is that they 
can be shorter than commercially available tests. Item 
analysis of any such test will indicate considerable 
deadwood so far as a specific job in a single company 
is concerned. Most companies retain such invalid 
items in commercially available tests, but automati- 
cally eliminate them in the processes required in the 
development of their own test. This shorter test saves 
time for the applicant or gives time to use an addi- 
tional test. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING RESEARCH 


The use of employment tests in the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company is based on the principle that test 
research and development is a continuing process. The 
caliber and number of available applicants changes 
from time to time. Jobs change constantly, both sud- 
denly and gradually. Sudden changes may require 
the addition or elimination of tests in a battery for a 
particular job, and gradual changes indicating a trend 
can be utilized to select or construct a test for use 
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in the future. Frequent validity studies must thus 
be conducted to insure continued efficiency of tests 
being used. Without continuing research, it is possible 
that changing conditions will result not only in using 
tests which have no correlation with job success, but 
may even penalize the best applicants and favor the 
worst. 

Although the company has followed these employ- 
ment procedures for only two years, more than 9,000 
tests have been given almost 4,000 applicants. Results 
of this program have been highly satisfactory. Super- 
visors report very favorable results. Improved em- 
ployment procedures have played a large part in 
reducing turnover more than 50% in a period of one 
year. Validity coefficients are satisfactory; the median 
of twenty-two coefficients being .40 and the range is 
from .25 to .80. In terms of improvement in hiring 
efficiency (index of forecasting efficiency) the median 
index is 8% and the range is from 3% to 41%. Inas- 
much as the correlations and efficiency indexes are 
based on single tests, the validities are even higher 
when tests are used as a battery for a specific job. 

To give the employer prompt returns, it is essential 
that the scientific selection program be developed by 
a technically trained person. Inasmuch as employ- 
ment conditions and job duties are constantly chang- 
ing, it cannot be expected that the procedures, once 
established, can be continued without change. Nor 
can it be expected that such a program will provide 
a much desired panacea with the result that employ- 
ment procedures function with infallibility and elim- 
inate all personnel difficulties. Scientific selection pro- 
cedures are grossly inefficient when compared with 
the ideal, but are highly efficient when compared with 
commonly used employment procedures. 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Cut Pension Age 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and the Clothing Manufacturers Association have 
announced that, beginning next January 1, the retire- 
ment age for workers in the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry will be reduced from seventy to sixty-five 
years of age. Under the pension plan, which is fi- 
nanced by a 3% payroll contribution by employers in 
the industry, workers upon retirement receive a pen- 
sion equivalent to that received under the federal old- 
age benefit system. F. B. B. 


How To Get More Employee Suggestions 


Employees may be encouraged to make more sug- 
gestions if the percentage of rejections is decreased 
and if the awards are increased. This is indicated in a 


recent report from the Aluminium Company of Can- 
ada. The company also believes that as a result of 
its new policies it now is receiving suggestions of bet- 
ter quality. 


Six Win Training Honor 


As part of its policy to promote from within the 
organization, the West Penn Power Company has just 
announced the names of the six men selected for its 
first apprentice training course. The course has been 
designed to provide trained personnel for more respon- 
sible jobs as openings occur. 

The selection process began almost six months ago. 
Arrangements were made with a local vocational 
counseling service to carry on the first screening. Out 
of 218 applicants, twenty-seven survived. These men 
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were interviewed by company officers, tested further 
and their employment records with the company re- 
viewed. On the basis of this full information, the six 
winners were chosen. They now enter a 35-week 
training course. 


Education for Life Insurance Workers 


Fifty-eight employees of the State Farm Insurance 
Companies have passed a total of 195 examinations 
given by the Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute during the fifteen years that the latter body 
has been in existence. 

The purpose of the LOMA Institute is to give the 
individual life insurance worker a broader understand- 
ing of the business than he is likely to obtain in the 
course of doing his job day by day. Almost two hun- 
dred life insurance companies are now members of 
LOMA. 


Insurance and Pension Plans 


Insurance or pension plans were in operation in 
nearly half the 15,636 establishments surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during 1945 and 1946. Life 
and health insurance plans were the most prevalent 
type of coverage, with 37% of the total companies 
carrying life insurance and 30% having some kind 
of health benefits. Pension plans were found in only 
5% of the establishments. 

Both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments were included in the survey. Coverage in 
manufacturing establishments was restricted to ap- 
parel, chemical, metalworking, and textile industries. 
In the textile industry, 60% of the companies operated 
pension or insurance plans, while 55% of the apparel 
companies and 56% of the chemical concerns had 
such programs. The metalworking industry was low- 
est in rank, with 44% of the establishments having 
pension or insurance plans. F. B. B. 


Suggestions Are Better 


The Ohio Rubber Company’s suggestion system 
showed steadily increasing gains in the six-month 
period ending March 31, 1947, with 489 out of every 
1,000 employees turning in suggestions. More than 
26% of the suggestions submitted were adopted, a 
marked jump over the 18% acceptance rate in 1945, 
when 198 out of every 1,000 employees turned in 
ideas. 


i) 
Management at Work 
Servel, Inc., of Evansville, Indiana, has just inaugu- 
rated an employee newsletter, sent out monthly to 
all employees at their homes by each employee’s 
superintendent or department head. It provides a 
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play-by-play description of management at work, and 
aims to explain the immediate problems and objec- 
tives of management, to give news on current divi- 
sional and departmental operations, and to provide 
employees with advance information or at least an 
explanation of the thinking which lies behind various 
actions taken by management. L. L 


Suggestion System Clicks 


Over thirteen thousand suggestions were submitted 
during the first six months of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway’s recently inaugurated employee sug- 
gestion system. Cash awards of more than $15,000 
have been paid to employees for 989 adopted sug- 
gestions. 


Goodrich-Akron Program Stepped Up 


The B. F. Goodrich-University of Akron Institute 
is offering employees of the rubber company a greater 
variety of after-hour classes than ever before. Sixteen 
courses are listed. Three are so popular—Human Re- 
lations, Motion Study and Work Simplification, and 
Sales Correspondence and Business Letters—that two 
sessions will run concurrently. The classes meet after 
work for two hours weekly for a twelve-week period. 
Tuition is four dollars per subject. Instructors are 
selected from the company and the university faculty. 


Clock Watching Ended 


Implementing a new and expanded management 
relations policy, the Ford Motor Company has ended 
the requirement that white-collar employees punch 
time clocks. More than 20,000 employees are affected 
by the new policy, including over 6,000 foremen. 


A Management Development Program 


Supervisors of Owens-Illinois Fiberglas recently 
completed the first phase of the company’s current 
management development program in a series of fif- 
teen one-hour weekly meetings. Started after a three- 
day conference on “understanding people,” the first 
six sessions were based on the function of a manager 
to plan, direct and supervise the efforts of others. 

In subsequent meetings, supervisors were required 
to submit reports on evidence of waste in time, mo- 
tion, materials and utilities in the plant; to make a 
survey on one of the jobs under their supervision; to 
practice handling various supervisory situations; to 
rate each other on leadership qualities and to learn 
how to use effectively the company’s “manpower 
memo” as a means for understanding employees bet- 
ter as individuals. L. L. 
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Survey of Management Problems 
Si la aa oe Ta a ca te at che 


Youth vs. Age 


ence with these newly hired workers added to the 
QUESTION: Does your company have a definite experience with older workers of long seniority has 


policy with respect to a maximum hiring age? What, in numerous instances revealed the desirability of es- 
if any, is your company’s maximum hiring age? What tablishing carefully determined physical standards 
is your placement policy for older workers who “slow instead of maximum age limits to be applied in re- 
down” before normal retiring age? According to your cruiting and selecting new employees. In fact, only 
experience, how do older workers compare with one out of ten companies has a definite policy with 
younger workers with respect to quantity and quality respect to a maximum hiring age. Among these com- 
of production, cooperation and dependability? panies with a definite policy, maximum hiring ages 


range from forty-five to sixty-five. Most of the com- 

3 ; panies having a maximum hiring age of sixty-five re- 

ROBLEMS surrounding the employment of aging port that few individuals between fifty and sixty-five 
workers may not be so ominous as many people are actually engaged. 


assume if the experience of the great majority of the 
cooperating companies is representative. At the same 


AGING VARIES 


time, the potential seriousness of the situation is It is primarily the companies with no maximum 
poignantly set forth by one cooperator who prefaces hiring age who stress the point that chronological age 
his remarks with this solemn reminder: “The average is not a reliable measure of ability to perform satis- 
age of our population is on an upward trend. This factorily. In these companies, all candidates, regard- 
means that there will be fewer and fewer of the less of age, are appraised in terms of the physical as 
people we are accustomed to think of as ‘young’ to well as the mental requirements of the job. The re- 
do the world’s work. . . . Industry generally has not sult is that frequently the oldest of several applicants 
yet recognized that it will be drawing its man power is hired with highly satisfactory results. 

from a pool of workers that is gradually increasing in Although 90% of the cooperators do not have a 
average age.” formally stated maximum hiring age policy, applicants 


above certain ages are rarely hired in approximately 


DO SUPERIOR WORK a third of the companies for a variety of reasons. 


More than one out of every three of the cooperators Sixty-five, the most common age of retirement under 
assert that, in general, older workers in their com- company pension plans, is the most frequently men- 
panies are as dependable and cooperative, or more so, tioned. Several companies having retirement plans 


than younger employees. The majority report that report that because of the qualifying provisions of the 
the quality of work produced by the older employee pension plan they rarely engage a candidate beyond 


is superior to that of workers in the younger groups. specified ages. These vary about equally between 
But with respect to quantity of production, this su- forty-five, fifty, fifty-five and sixty. Two companies 
periority exists in only one out of three companies. engaged in a “fast, hard-hitting business” hesitate to 
A significant number of cooperators hesitate to employ applicants over forty. 
compare the work of older employees with that of Aging workers who begin to “slow down” are 
younger men and women. These replies emphasize shifted to suitable jobs in practically all of the co- 
that the situation varies considerably with the indi- operating companies as a regular procedure. In most 
vidual as well as with the type of work. A summary instances, the rate of pay is adjusted to conform to 
of these observations seems to indicate, however, that the new job although several companies have the 
the value of the older worker tends to diminish less in policy of paying the top rate of the new job under 
skilled rather than unskilled jobs, in work requiring these circumstances. In about 10% of the companies, 
judgment and experience rather than vigor and en- the aging worker who is transferred continues to re- 
thusiasm and in nonrepetitive rather than repetitive ceive his regular rate. Diminishing efficiency among 
jobs. older employees is “overlooked” with no transfers or 
~ The tight labor market of recent years has forced rate adjustments being made in two of the companies. 
most of the cooperators to hire employees further In one large retail establishment, older employees 
advanced in years than those who would have been “tend to leave the company.” 


considered for employment before the war. Experi- In addition to these procedures, several companies 
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follow the medical director’s recommendations for 
early retirement in specific instances. In such cases, 
three of the companies supplement the retirement 
plan with separation pay and one company has, on oc- 
casion, made lump-sum payments where no regular 
benefits are due. 

Excerpts from replies received are as follows: 


“We have no maximum hiring age as such. Generally we 
have a preference for younger and middle-aged workers, 
although we will take rather elderly men when they have 
special abilities that are needed, and very frequently for 
such unskilled jobs as sweeping, cleaning, etc. Our policy 
on this point is a very flexible one, but at all times we at- 
tempt to obtain the new employee who represents the 
greatest value for the labor dollar we are spending. Very 
frequently older men fill this bill. 

“As regular duties become too arduous or taxing for 
older workers we almost invariably find lighter duties for 
them. Older workers who are thus transferred are paid 
the rate of the new job.” 

* * * 

“I find it hard to make any generalization on the desira- 
bility of younger workers as compared to older workers, 
I have seen young men who for short periods of time turn 
out huge quantities of work. At the end of the day, how- 
ever, the older worker by sticking steadily on the job has 
produced more pieces. 

“As to cooperation, some old men are cussed, and some 
young men are too independent. Generally, however, the 
older workers are a bit more dependable, especially from 
the standpoint of being present on the job. The object, I 
think, is to obtain a balanced working force containing equal 
numbers of young, intermediate and older workers.” 


* * * 


“Before specifically answering your four questions it 
seems necessary to give you a partial background of our 
situation here, which is an unusual one on an overage group. 
This company had its largest growth during the tight 
labor market at the peak of the war. Anybody from any- 
where who could walk was employed. This group was a 
major factor in organizing our present union—of course, 
for the purpose of security. This was not the only reason, 
but was a strong contributing factor. At the present time 
the average age of our hourly wage employees is about 
fifty-four years. That is approximately eighteen years out 
of line with the average. Now to answer your question 
specifically. 

“There is no definite policy with respect to a maximum 
hiring age and no maximum hiring age. 

“In the main, 75% of our jobs are not too taxing upon 
physical energy. We are intimately acquainted with the 
physical demands of each specific job in the plant, and we 
have been able to juggle our employees, the handicapped 
and overaged, into jobs where they can fairly well give 
value received for wages paid. The union cooperated with us 
in this respect. We have a physical examination and classi- 
fications. Employees are classified, physically, as A, B and 
C. A indicates that the employee is physically able to per- 
form any job in the plant. B serves as a flag that we should 
take a look at the person in relation to the job so that we 
get the employee into the kind of a job that he or she can 
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perform to the maximum. C is a classification which has 
great limitations and unless the job is one for which the 
employee is physically equipped to perform satisfactorily 
it must be adjusted to fit the particular need of that em- 
ployee. Performance is a requirement on all jobs. If an 
employee cannot perform in any available occupations then 
the employee is put on a conditional layoff group, subject 
to call when and if a job opens that the employee can 
satisfactorily fill. 

“Since our group is generally considered overage, we 
have been pleasantly surprised to find that in quality 
and quantity, cooperation and dependability our workers 
have been unusually good. 

“J am afraid we are not a representative group. We 
have now exhausted our recall on older male employees. 
Naturally the hiring will be in a somewhat younger group, 
but since we have a seniority policy it gives the older em- 
ployees the choice of jobs. Any younger persons hired 
will go into the straight labor group. Mention should be 
made that our seniority policy has been very helpful in 
solving many of the overage group problems.” 


* * * 


“When an employee is unable to perform his job because 
of illness or other disability, we may find it necessary to 
recommend early retirement. This is done only with our 
physician’s sanction. 

“In the case of other types of ‘slowing down,’ we make 
an effort to transfer the individual to jobs of less demand- 
ing requirements. Sometimes this means a lower rate for 
the job, and it is conceivable that if the employee is over 
sixty, he may choose an early retirement instead. 

“In instances where performances are established below 
standards and there are no retirement benefits available, 


we may pay the employee a lump sum in settlement for 


his services.” 
* * * 


“We have no maximum hiring age. 


“It has always been our policy to give older workers 
consideration. As an employee becomes less able to with- 
stand the burden of his responsibilities, wherever prac- 
ticable, his duties are lessened in proportion to his in- 
firmities. 


“Our experience has indicated that older employees are 
more stable workers. Whenever advanced age restricts the 
quantity of a worker’s production, the maintenance of 
quality through greater care and deliberation usually com- 
pensates for any lessening in quantity. Older workers are 
prone to be fully cooperative and highly dependable. The 
faithfulness and loyalty of older workers, particularly long- 
service employees, have contributed in no small degree to 
the progress of our company.” 


* * * 


“Our retirement plan, effective January 1, 1945, pro- 
vides for compulsory retirement at sixty-five, with early re- 
tirement rights for employees who have ten years of service 
and are fifty-five. Since the adoption of this retirement 
plan our maximum hiring age has been tentatively set at 
forty-five, although we have made some exceptions in cases 
of professional employees. 


“Our union agreement provides: ‘An employee with twenty 
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or more years of service with the companies who becomes 
incapacitated so as to be unable to perform his regular 
work to the satisfaction of the companies may, in the sole 
discretion of the companies, be placed at any work he can 
perform at an appropriate rate of pay. Appropriate rate of 
pay shall be determined by the companies in relation to 
the circumstances in each individual case but shall not ex- 
ceed the maximum rate of pay of the position to which 
he is assigned, unless such employee is sixty or more years 
of age. In that case his existing rate shall not be lowered 
by virtue of his assignment to the lower-rated job. How- 
ever, our past practice has been more liberal than that pro- 
vided for in the union agreement. 


“The cooperation and dependability of the older em- 
ployees, as a group, is better than that of younger workers. 
The older workers’ quality compares favorably with younger 
workers, but quantity is limited.” 


* * * 


“We do not have a definite maximum-age hiring policy 
although full consideration is given to this factor in our 
preemployment physical examinations. 

“Older workers who slow down before they reach retire- 
ment age are assigned to lighter work loads, usually at cor- 
respondingly lower pay rates. 


“Tt has been our experience that older workers are likely 
to produce better quality and be generally more dependable 


than younger ones.” 
* * * 


“A worker cannot be hired who is over sixty-five years. 
An applicant over fifty would not be given consideration 
unless he had a skill that could not be matched by an avail- 
able younger man. 


“Older employees who slow down are carefully handled 
and placed on easier jobs whenever possible. Employees 
with service exceeding ten years are given more consider- 
ation than shorter service employees. 

“Our experience has been that older workers, with experi- 
ence in our methods, are better than younger workers in 
quality of production, cooperation and dependability. Often, 
however, their quantity of production is less, but this is 
offset by their knowledge of our methods, short cuts, etc., 
which results in better quality of work and less scrap. At 
our plant, 2,500 out of 5,400 employees have service in 


excess of ten years.” 
* * * 


“Health and general physical condition are the determin- 
ing factors in hiring. 

“We make every effort with our older workers to place 
them in some sort of work that is commensurate with their 
ability and physical condition. A provision in our current 
labor agreement says, ‘the company shall make every effort 
to transfer those employees, who for medical reasons are 
no longer able to perform satisfactorily their current job 
duties, to work commensurate with their capabilities. In the 
event such transfer is to a low-rated job, the employee 
shall take the rate for that job.’ 

“As far as cooperation and dependability are concerned, 
our older workers surpass our younger people. It would 
be difficult to draw any comparison with respect to quan- 
tity and quality of production between the older and 
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younger workers. Our experience has been that such dif- 
ferentials relate primarily to health and physical condition. 
There are some men in our plant over sixty-five years of age 
whose quantity and quality of output surpass that of 
many of our younger men. I feel it safe to say, however, 
that where physical condition and health factors are rela- 
tively equal, the old employee will turn out better and 
more production than the younger men.” 


* * * 


“It is a definite policy of our company not to set a maxi- 
mum hiring age as such. Employees, however, under our 
retirement plan are required to retire at sixty-five and, to 
date, no exceptions have been made in this policy. We 
are reluctant to hire a new employee within a few months 
of retirement age. With the present man-power shortage, 
however, we are currently hiring some who are in their 
early sixties. As man power becomes more plentiful and we 
can be more selective, the tendency will be to automatically 
reduce the number of older applicants hired in favor of 
somewhat younger applicants who are better qualified to 
perform the work. We do not, however, intend to adopt 
a maximum hiring age as such, believing that there is no 
direct relationship between the age and the physical condi- 
tion of employees. 


“Where older employees slow down before normal retire- 
ment age we do not remove them from their regular assign- 
ments unless their condition is such that it requires a transfer 
to lighter work. Whenever this is done an attempt is made 
to find work carrying the same or similar rates and no ex- 
ception is made to a rate on a given job because of the age 
or length of service of the employee. 


“Although there is some indication that older employees 
are inclined to ‘control’ production, we believe that mature 
employees are in general more cooperative and dependable 
than younger employees. The younger employee is almost 
always stronger than the older employee but often lacks 
the experience which enables the older employee to produce 
more efficiently.” 


* * * 


“We have no policy except that we do not hire women 
over the age of sixty nor men over the age of sixty-five. 
Our retirement plan calls for the retirement of women and 
men at these ages. We might add that, in the years pre- 
ceding the effective date (June, 1937) of our formal in- 
sured retirement plan, we were somewhat reluctant to 
hire older employees since the potential retirement income 
liability from the current funds under the informal unin- 
sured plan was much greater than it is today under the 
insured plan. Now that we have a formal program where 
the employees and the company contribute to provide 
a substantial insured retirement income following retirement 
age, such a liability has been removed. 


“We do not have any specific policy for older workers 
who ‘slow down’ before normal retirement age. Naturally 
there are some instances which periodically develop within 
the company, and such cases are handled in the normal 
manner of transferring such employees to work that is more 
in line with their capabilities both physically and mentally. 

“Our experience with older workers has been splendid, 
and we cannot say that we have had any real problems in 
such matters as quantity and quality of production, co- 
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operation and dependability. In some cases we have had 
difficulty in securing older workers’ cooperation, particu- 
larly where younger workers have, because of superior 
ability, been advanced to positions either indirectly con- 
nected with older employees or directly involving super- 
vision of the older employees.” 


* * * 


“We are facing a possible necessity for a hiring policy 
on age. This arises from the installation of our retirement 
plan as of September 1, 1945. The plan provides a mini- 
mum retirement income of $25.00 per month to any em- 
ployee who has reached normal retirement age (ordinarily 
sixty-five) and has had fifteen years of service. An em- 
ployee hired after fifty would not qualify for the minimum 
$25.00. Although our plan must be looked upon as supple- 
menting the Society Security old-age insurance, it may be 
impractical to retire an employee hired at age 51 with only 
$8.00 or $10.00 monthly retirement income. 

“Since we have a five-year service requirement for origi- 
nal participation, a man hired beyond sixty would never be 
eligible for any participation in the retirement plan.” 


* * * 


“There is no definite policy with regard to a maximum 
hiring age. However, to be eligible for a pension at sixty-five 
an employee must have had twenty years’ service. It would 
not be very satisfactory to a person hired at fifty-five to 
have to leave the company ten years later at sixty-five and 
not participate in pension benefits. In individual cases there 
are some employees who have been hired with the knowl- 
edge that they will not qualify for a pension at age sixty- 
five. This is clearly and definitely pointed out to them at 


the time of employment.” 
* % * 


“We do not have a definite policy with respect to a maxi- 
mum hiring age. 

“One of two alternatives is followed in the handling of 
older workers who slow down before retirement age: (1) 
they are left on their current jobs with portions of their 
duties assumed by other members of the department, thus 
making the job conform somewhat to their abilities; (2) 
they are placed on jobs with less exacting requirements 
such as elevator operators, watchmen, or other positions on 
which their capabilities can be utilized. 

“We feel that the quantity of work would decline for 
those beyond fifty-five; whereas the quality of work, the 
cooperation and dependability would probably be greater 
than for younger workers. 


“We have always felt it was good economy and good 
management to take good care of our older employees, 
realizing that although many could be replaced with 
younger persons who could produce more, we might pay 
more in terms of the morale of other employees than 
we would save by better performance on a few individual 
jobs.” 

* * * 

“Our company does not have a definite policy with respect 
to a maximum hiring age, but we are very cautious in 
hiring people over forty-five and insist that they give us a 
clean bill of health from our examining physician. 


“We find that in our more repetitive operations we can- 
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not use people over forty-five; younger people, particularly 
younger women, seem to have the necessary dexterity to 
perform repetitive operations rapidly. 

“Usually, a man or woman does not actually slow down 
appreciably before the age of sixty, and, with our well- 
established profit-sharing plan, we have the option of re- 
tiring them at sixty unless both the employee and the com- 
pany are willing to continue the services of the individual 
on a compatible basis.” 

* * 

“We believe that every effort should be made to retain 
older workers who ‘slow down’ prior to normal retirement 
age by placement in positions more suited to their capabili- 
ties. This does not represent as great a problem for us as 
for other companies which must depend on the production of 
physical goods; however, we have had instances of this na- 
ture. We do not believe in creating ‘make work’ jobs but 
prefer to explore every possibility in existing categories with 
a view to placement. Barring placement, provision for 
retirement prior to the employee’s normal retirement date 
at the company’s option is included in our retirement plan. 

“From my experience the quality of production, cooper- 
ation and dependability of the older, matured worker in 
production jobs is better than that of the majority of 
younger workers. Generally, the older worker has de- 
veloped a definite philosophy of work in addition to being, 
in most cases, subjected to the steadying influences of 
greater responsibility that go with families and property 


s ” 
ownership. 
* * * 


“We find that our older workers with long service are 
extremely conscious of the quality of production, and 
their ‘know how’ from years of experience has made them 
more dependable than the younger people who have re- 
cently entered the labor market. Even though they have 
slowed up physically, their quantity of production keeps 
within 20% of the newer workers.” 


* * * 


“We do not have a definite policy with respect to a maxi- 
mum hiring age. Like most companies we try to find an 
individual who is both physically and mentally qualified to 
do the job. Ordinarily in active manual operations such 
as you find in a paper mill, men above fifty are not so well 
qualified for many of these jobs. As a consequence, we find 
ourselves searching for men who are younger. On the other 
hand, if we should find an exceptionally well-preserved in- 
dividual who had the experience necessary and who we felt 
could do the work, we would not hesitate to hire him, pro- 
viding his age did not limit a reasonable number of years 
ahead. 

“We have always made it. a policy to do our utmost to 
find work that our older employees are capable of perform- 
ing. This is borne out by the fact that we have in our or- 
ganization 130 employees who have had more than twenty- 
five years of service, and a few who are bordering on fifty 
years of service. When an employee is transferred because 
of inability to perform his regular work to another job, he 
receives the rate for the job to which he is transferred. It 
has been our experience that most of these men are very 
grateful for the opportunity to continue. 


“We have many men who are well above fifty who out- 
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perform younger men, principally because they have had 
long experience and are regarded as efficient in their trade. 
There is no general rule, however, on this subject but the 
fact that we do have a large number of older employees 
coupled with the fact that our production rate per man 
hour has not deteriorated provides the answer.” 


* * * 


“We have not had too much experience yet, but our ten- 
dency has been to transfer older employees to jobs which 
they are capable of handling under the circumstances, In 
such cases, we would pay the rate of the job to which 
the employee was transferred. Older workers on piecework 
particularly tend to turn out less production as they ap- 
proach retirement age. If the employee is not handicapped 
in other than physical strength, as a rule we have better 
quality than with younger workers. Older workers de- 
cidedly cooperate and are more dependable as a group than 
younger workers. We don’t feel, however, that this has 
as much to do with age as it has to do with the times. Both 
groups formed their habits from the conditions which existed 
during their first five to ten years of employment.” 


wa er 


“We do not have a maximum hiring age. The problem 
of satisfactory placement for older workers who slow down 
before normal retirement age is one of the toughest prob- 
lems of personnel administration. In practice our policy 
has been to overlook some slowing down on the part of 
older workers providing the inefficiencies are not too fla- 
grant. This applies to both sedentary and physically active 
jobs. Certainly it is a fact that there are a number of 
older employees now on our payroll whom we could easily 
replace with more efficient people. Where the slowing down 
is serious or where obvious physical incapacity prevents 
the employee from performing the full duties of his job, 
our practice has been to find the best job which the em- 
ployee can perform with acceptable efficiency and make 
only whatever salary adjustment is necessary to come with- 
in the maximum of the salary range for the new job.” 


vas 


“Because of the tight labor market we have been hiring 
men who are able to perform work in our plants regardless 
of age. Normally, however, the fact that our union rules 
in most plants require that men start at labor work sets 
an automatic limit on availability for employment inas- 
much as men of advanced age would be unable to perform 
the hard physical work. There is no set policy, however, 
and if a man of advanced age but in good physical condi- 
tion presents himself we are glad to hire him. 


“Workers in our plants who slow down before reaching 
retirement age are able to select other jobs in the plant more 
in keeping with their physical ability. We have a clause 
in our union agreement as follows: ‘Physical examination 
of employees or groups of employees shall be made from 
time to time. Should any examination disclose that a 
transfer to another department would be beneficial from 
a health standpoint, the employee shall be consulted and 
the transfer made. A transfer for this reason is not to be 
considered a violation of the promotion schedule.’ 

“In our experience the best situation is where there is a 
distribution of older and younger men working together. 
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“This question of chronological age is difficult to ap- 
proach because of the fact that it is the physical age that 
determines whether a worker produces satisfactorily or not. 
We have rehired a blacksmith in his eighties who has per- 
formed better than younger men but this was due to the fact 
that he was in perfect health. On the other hand, a man in 
his fifties who is dissipated or chronically ill is obviously 
not able to do a good job.” 


* * * 


“We have a maximum hiring age of fifty because we re- 
quire that an employee be with us fifteen years prior to 
age sixty-five in order to receive retirement benefits. We 
make exceptions to this policy in the case of older men 
hired for positions as packers and janitors. 


“Our policy regarding older workers who slow down be- 
fore normal retiring age is to attempt to place them in po- 
sitions with lighter duties. This applies particularly to long- 
service salesmen who are put in office positions in our 
wholesale divisions. 


“Our experience is that older workers are generally 
more cooperative and dependable than younger workers but 
the quantity and quality of their work is usually affected 


by their older age.” 
* * * 


“There is no over-all company policy with respect to 
maximum hiring age. 

“Although there is no definite over-all company policy, 
my impression is that, given a choice of two or more other- 
wise equally qualified candidates for a position, the younger 
man would be given the preference. In the case of salaried 
employees we have a very liberal retirement policy, but an 
employee entering the retirement plan at any age over fifty- 
five would not receive an adequate retirement allowance. 
In the case of hourly rated manual workers, we have no 
formal retirement plan, but it has been company practice 
in the past to make some allowance for the retirement of 
older employees at a minimum rate. In such cases, regard- 
less of length of service, a retired employee would receive 
not less than this minimum rate. If, therefore, we were 
to hire an employee over fifty-five, in most cases he would 
receive a pension equal to that received by employees who 
might have been hired between the ages of fifty and fifty- 
five. While, therefore, we have no definite policy, I believe 
that actual practice would, in most cases, limit our hiring 
to a maximum of fifty-five. 


“Older employees who are unable to carry on the duties 
of their position before normal retirement age are usually 
placed in jobs that they are capable of filling. In the case of 
hourly rated production and maintenance employees, they 
receive the maximum rate of the job to which they are 
assigned. In the case of salaried employees, it is based on 
quality of past performance and length of service. 


“Tt is difficult to answer your last question at the present 
time, because of several situations created by the war. In 
the case of hourly rated employees, and speaking very gen- 
erally, I think we should say that for our employees who 
worked with the company prior to and during the war, and 
who are, therefore, over thirty-five, we find production 
rates and quality generally higher than those of employees 
up to approximately age thirty. This is not a question of 
physical ability as much as it is attitude toward the company 
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and the job. Therefore, I believe that we would find em- 
ployees between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-five more 
productive than employees between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty. Employees between thirty and thirty-five, will, de- 
pending on a combination of various circumstances, pretty 
well divide themselves between the two other groups as far 
as productivity is concerned. In any case, I have found 
little tendency in my contacts in industry to apply the 
forty-year limit that was prevalent in industry during the 
Twenties.” 


* * * 


“We have no definite policy that limits hiring indi- 
viduals. As you know, our retirement plan specifies retire- 
ment at sixty-five and, in a general way, this does have 
some bearing. 

“With relation to older workers who slow down, it seems 
to us the solution is proper placement. This will permit such 
persons to produce very effectively. It is sometimes neces- 
sary where the job or the persons change to do a retraining 
or readjustment job. If this is done well, they very often 
produce as well as, or better than, younger persons.” 


* * * 


“This company does not have any definite policy with re- 
gard to a maximum hiring age. We would be reluctant to 
adopt such a policy, chiefly because of the unfortunate 
psychological effect such a policy has upon men of mature 
years who are looking for work; and, secondarily, because 
there are frequent instances in which a specific skill is be- 
ing sought, and age is not a serious factor.” 


* * * 


“Our experience with older workers has been good, per- 
haps because of our attempt to place them in jobs where 
their experience can be used to advantage. In some posi- 
tions, the experience and dependability of the worker are 
more important than the quantity of work turned out. 

“We have a number of examples in many types of work 
where older workers are not only happy in what they are 
doing but where they are very efficient and productive 
relative to the compensation they are receiving . 

“Perhaps one of the reasons why a formal policy on older 
workers has not been required in our company is the fact 
that we have had a profit-sharing retirement in effect for 
some time which tends to make the transition from employ- 
ment to retirement or partial retirement a voluntary and 
fairly pleasant experience. 


“Under this plan, our people can build retirement estates 
which become payable at age 50 at the company’s option 
or at age 57 at the employee’s option. This early age at 
which an employee may receive his entire estate has great 
appeal and you can readily understand how a man may 
start thinking about the benefits of retirement and then 
carry through such a plan, particularly when he has some 
financial resources to carry him along. 

“As our profit-sharing plan matures and estates grow 
larger for career people, we feel confident that we will 
probably never be required to adopt a formal policy cov- 
ering older workers.” 

S. Avery Rave 


Management Research Division 
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«How to Read Your Future” 


Details about pensions for wage earners are a dull 
subject to the ordinary worker. Normally employees 
are not interested in them unless they are nearing 
middle age or unless the advantages of the plan have 
been presented to them in an attractive manner. 
Union leaders claim that one of the reasons why the 
Ford Motor Company employees voted against the 
union-negotiated pension plan was that the employees 
did not clearly understand the proposal. 

The actual text of the formal pension plan obvi- 
ously does not stimulate employee interest, as it is 
necessarily legalistic in phrasing and confusing to the 
layman unversed in law. To overcome this difficulty, 
many companies issue special employee booklets 
shorn as much as possible of technical language. 

The General Mills, Inc., has gone one step further 
in explaining its employees’ retirement system to 
employees. It has issued a booklet, “How To Read 
Your Future,”! which starts with the question, sup- 
posedly asked by a new employee: “I have just 
become one of the General Mills 11,000 employees. 
I am 25 years old. I have a job as sweeper in one of 
the mills. What’s ahead for me?” 

During the next forty years, the employee muses, 
one of three things is bound to happen,—either I will 
retire, die, or leave the company for one reason or 
another. All these possibilities, however, the booklet 
points out, are covered by the General Mills Em- 
ployee Retirement System. 

Through a series of cleverly designed cartoons with 
simply worded text, the booklet explains the details 
of the plan and what the employee may expect of it. 
“Financially speaking,” it explains that there are 
three possible ways the employee may retire from 
the company. The accompanying cartoons illustrate 
these three conditions and how much the employee 
may expect to receive as a pension if he retires at age 
sixty-five. 

The booklet also explains the benefit which the 
employee will receive if he retires at fifty-five instead 
of at sixty-five, the provision for death benefits 
and disability pensions. It also contains a table 
which permits the employee to compute his pension 
readily. 

The format of the booklet is very attractive. Pages 
are twenty-two in number and are roughly 814"x11” 
in size. Cartoons predominate on many of the pages 
and the type is large throughout. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 
1Copyright by General Mills, Inc., 1947 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


On the Domestic Scene 


The expected third round of wage increases for 
union labor has not so far assumed the proportions 
that were expected in many quarters. Fringe issues 
such as vacations with pay, holidays with pay and 
overtime questions, incorporated into labor agree~ 
ments during the reign of the War Labor Board, are 
continuing to be part of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Political action by labor unions continues to vary 
considerably between the AFL and CIO, although 
there seems to be unanimity in both camps (with one 
or two exceptions) against the formation of a third 
party for the 1948 elections. One reason advanced is 
that a third party would be at best a party of union- 
ists rather than a cross section of the population and 
that if a third party sponsored by labor unions is to 
become part of the American scene, it should have 
considerable middle-class support. 

The American Federation of Labor is continuing 
its broadsides against “slave labor,” through its pub- 
lication, International Free Trade Union News. The 
October, 1947, issue carries an article by Matthew 
Woll, vice president, American Federation of Labor, 
which attacks forced labor service by the govern- 
ments of Britain, France and Russia. Mr. Woll writes 
that “the British Labor Government would help the 
good name of world labor considerably if it were to 
release immediately all of its several hundred thou- 
sand prisoners of war. . . . The government of France 
still holds 600,000 German war prisoners in forced 
labor battalions. . . . In Russia, 10-15,000,000 human 
beings are the victims of the Soviet’s peculiar crim- 
inal code provision euphemistically called ‘corrective 
labor.’ ” 

Leaders of CIO and AFL unions agree that the first 
round of the battle over the Taft-Hartley law will be 
fought in the courts. This policy will probably be 
followed until the Presidential election of 1948, when 
labor hopes it will elect enough representatives to 
change the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

As in the past, there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether unionists will be enough of a 
homogeneous political force to “elect their friends and 
defeat their enemies” on November 7, 1948. The 
leadership of both great labor federations includes fol- 
lowers of various political banners. 

Recent public opinion polls indicate that the ma- 
jority of the workers interviewed favor certain pas- 
sages of the Taft-Hartley law. But union leaders 


claim that these polls do not represent the opinions 
of their members. Most labor spokesmen seem to 
feel that many of the provisions in the Taft-Hartley 
law will be subject to various decisions by federal dis- 
trict courts and that the effective legal interpretations 
will not be forthcoming until the new law reaches 
the Supreme Court. Federal district courts, how- 
ever, have considerable power to issue injunctions 
which would prevent secondary boycotts and juris~ 
ditional disputes from interrupting the flow of inter- 
state commerce. 


World Labor News 


Although many member states affiliated with the 
International Labor Organization have compulsory 
government rulings regarding labor-management bar- 
gaining and labor unions, the ILO initiated a policy 
at its Geneva Conference in July which is designed 
“to achieve the earliest possible adoption of a series 
of International Labor Conventions—or treaties—on 
freedom of association, protection of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, and international 
machinery to safeguard freedom of association.” 

Should there be further discussion between the pro- 
ponents of the freedom of association at the ILO and 
those who believe in complete state control, this pro- 
gram is due for very stormy discussion at future ILO 
sessions. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions is continu- 
ally under attack by AFL trade unionists who believe 
that the WFTU is dominated by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The director-general of the ILO, Edward 
Phelan, has stated the ILO and the WFTU have their 
own separate spheres of action and there can be no 
rivalry or conflict between them because in many 
respects “they have common aims and can strengthen 
one another.” 

Among the questions discussed at the ILO meeting 
in Geneva was the issue of voluntary arbitration of 
labor disputes. This is a difficult question to discuss 
at ILO meetings since many states contributing to 
the organization have compulsory arbitration legis- 
lation governing labor-management relations. 

The thirty-first International Labor Conference will 
be held beginning June 17, 1948, in San Francisco, 
and among the items on the agenda will be freedom of 
association, collective bargaining, arbitration of labor 
disputes, wages, visual guidance and other matters 
relating to the establishment of international labor 
standards. A proposal regarding international metal 
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wages and paid holidays for agricultural workers has 
been submitted to the ILO for action at an early 
session. 

Nine hundred forty-six ratifications of international 
labor treaties by member states have been recorded 
since the ILO was established in 1919. The ILO re- 
ports that it has adopted eighty-six conventions since 
1919, of which fifty-three are now in force among 
member states. When a country affiliated with the 
ILO ratifies a convention (International Labor 
Treaty), it attempts to bring its national legislation 
into line with the convention’s provisions and makes 
annual reports to the ILO on the steps it has taken 
to make the convention effective. 


Agreeing on Technological Changes 


Labor agreements frequently contain clauses defin- 
ing what is meant by technological change and de- 
scribing the manner in which a technological change 
should be instituted. 

A CIO textile workers’ union has an agreement 
with an eastern mill which states that “a technologi- 
cal change is a change in a plant process, equipment 
or method of operation diminishing the number of 
employees having sixty days or more of service re- 
quired to operate the department or departments 
affected by the change.” Also, any increase in produc- 
tivity which diminishes the number of employees havy- 
ing sixty days or more of service shall be regarded as 
a technological change. 

Provision is made that the company shall discuss 
all details with the local union, including a compari- 
son of the new method of operation with the old 
method, and that the union is to be given a reasonable 
period of time in which to study the proposed tech- 
nological change. 

If the change is installed in stages, the detailed dis-~ 
cussion between the company and the union is to be 
confined to the immediate change, with further 
changes outlined only in a general way. The initial 
technological change may be installed by the com- 
pany immediately upon agreement with the local 
union. A detailed description of the proposed change 
is to be submitted to the director of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America and the local union is to 
indicate its acceptance or objection to the change 
within twenty days after receipt of the description. 
A trial period of thirty days is prescribed during 
which the employees are to work under the new 
method of production. If no dispute arises during this 
trial period, the change is to be considered part of the 
work procedure. 

All unresolved differences between management 
and labor resulting from the changes may be referred 
to arbitration at the conclusion of the trial period. 
But the job is to be continued until the matter has 
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been reviewed by the arbitrator. The company’s lia- 
bility “for displacement wages shall then be based 
on the work assignments established by the arbitra- 
tor’s decision.” 

Selection of employees for any departments that 
may be created is to be on the basis of seniority and 
qualifications, 

The agreement stipulates that a displacement wage 
is to be paid to employees who lose their jobs be- 
cause of technological change. This wage shall amount 
to one week’s pay for each full year of the employee’s 
past continuous service with the company. One week’s 
pay is defined as the pay the employee would have 
earned at full-time employment at the average of the 
rates in effect for the work assigned to him during the 
year immediately preceding displacement. Years of 
service is defined as the total number of years be- 
tween the last date of employment and the date at 
which the employee is displaced due to technological 
change, with no service deductions for any furlough 
or leave due to sickness or compensable injury of less 
than one continuous year. 

The worker is given the choice of having his name 
placed on the plant’s furlough list within sixty days 
after displacement or accepting a displacement wage. 
He must make his choice known in writing. 

Departments are to be posted as to impending dis- 
placements. To prevent the loss of the more capable 
employees, the company and the union agree to dis- 
cuss which employees are to be retained. 


When the Work Force Has To Be Reduced 


A local of the United Cement, Lime & Gypsum 
Workers’ International Union- (AFL) has negotiated 
with management a collective bargaining clause which 
establishes a permanent employment roster for all 
employees hired before April 10, 1940, and a junior 
roster for all employees hired since that date who 
have ninety days or more continuous service with the 
company. This agreement, signed in May, 1947, pro- 
vides that during periods of work scarcity, when the 
company cannot furnish employment for workers on 
the junior roster, they may reduce the employee force 
in keeping with the seniority provisions and the union 
shall be notified of any layoffs one week in advance, 
except in emergencies. 

Laid-off employees will be reemployed in the order 
of their seniority if they report within forty-eight 
hours of notification by the company. If they do not 
report within that time, the employee will lose his 
seniority rights and his name will be stricken from the 
seniority list. Exceptions may be made to this rule 
by consent of management and the union grievance 
committee where workers are needed for short periods 
of employment. 

When it is impossible to employ all workers on the 
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permanent roster, the available time is to be divided 
equally to the fullest possible extent among employees 
engaged in similar work. 

Provision is made for an employee on the perma- 
nent or junior roster who has not worked during the 
last contract year to have his case reviewed to deter- 
mine whether the worker should be given a formal 
leave of absence, a continuance of leave of absence, or 
should have his name removed from the seniority 
roster. 

When a worker on either roster is discharged for 
cause, the company agrees to notify the union at once 
of its action and the reasons therefor. 


Nebraska Establishes a Labor Court 


A 1947 Nebraska labor law (Legislative Bill 537) 
creates a court of industrial relations. The court is 
intended to lessen industrial disputes arising in gov- 
ernmental services and public utilities. The court 
plans to follow labor market patterns in Nebraska and 
adjoining labor areas in order to maintain a “com- 
parable relationship to wage rates paid and conditions 
of employment maintained by all other employers in 
the same labor market area.” The court is to deter- 
mine what constitutes the same labor market area. 

The term governmental services is defined as “em- 
ployment in any public utility, or commercial or busi- 
ness enterprise, which is owned, managed or operated 
by the State of Nebraska, any political governmental 
subdivision thereof, any public corporation or any 
public power and irrigation district.” This would 
enable the court to invoke the law in any privately 
owned utility that was seized by the government in 
order to prevent discontinuance of a service to the 
people of Nebraska, or to any section of the popula- 
tion. Court orders are enforceable in any Nebraska 
court, and penalties are provided for any person who 
fails to obey the court’s order. The law states that no 
retroactive orders covering wages and working condi- 
tions may be issued. However, there is nothing in 
the law which would prevent the management of any 
utility from providing for retroactivity during nego- 
tiating periods. 

Governor Val Peterson points out that, although 
the state in this instance “restricts the use of the 
strike weapon, it assumes an obligation which will 
assure justice to labor” and “the weight of the meas- 
ure falls evenly upon management and labor.” Oppo- 
sition to intervention by the Federal Government in 
problems affecting employers and employees in Ne- 
braska is expressed by the Governor. On this point 
there seems to be a degree of agreement between the 
Governor, industry and labor spokesmen. The Asso- 
ciated Industries of Nebraska, and the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce supported the bill. A prominent 
spokesman for industry in Nebraska recently stated 
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“it ig too early to determine the degree of its effect- 
iveness.” 

The State Federation of Labor (AFL) in Nebraska, 
through its president, John Guenther, states that the 
law creating a labor court and restricting the right 
to strike has “many dangers and uncertainties.” He 
feels that the law is inconclusive because the lines are 
not sharply drawn. In opposing the bill, Mr. Guenther 
has suggested a labor-management conference in order 
to establish bipartite patterns and to be able to elim- 
inate friction. 

The Nebraska State Journal believes that the new 
legislation is not a cure-all, and the “vast area of the 
nation’s basic industry will remain untouched by what 
Nebraska does on this one measure. But it feels that 
it represents a starting point in limiting the right to 
strike in one field . . . where action by the state alone 
promises to have some effect.” 


ABRAHAM A, DEsSsER 
Management Research Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Safety Crews Learn First-Aid 


Fire fighting and safety crews of the Gulf States 
Paper Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, are kept in 
trim by weekly drills. Crew members are taught the 
principles of fire fighting and the various methods of 
rendering first-aid so that they may be ready if emer- 
gencies occur in the plant. 


Free Chest X-Rays 


In March, free chest X-rays were provided for 
employees of the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, by the municipal tuberculosis sanatorium 
mobile unit. X-ray schedules were prearranged 
and workers were allowed time to have their 
X-rays taken. Specialists interpreted the films and 
the confidential reports were sent by letter to the 
homes of employees. 


Safety on the Road 


A ten-minute quiz which appeared in the June, 
1947, issue of Synchroscope, publication of the De- 
troit Edison Company, tells employees just how much 
they know about safe driving. Some of the twenty 
questions are concerned with correct procedures for 
night driving, such as following a truck downhill 
and preparing for a right turn. The questions are 
arranged so that a person can check his responses 
and compare them with the correct answers which 
appear on another page of the publication. E. M. S. 
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Paid Sick Leave for Wage Earners 


are not identical, it is believed that they represent a 
sufficiently widespread coverage to indicate a decided 
trend. 


4 Para lost through illness has always been a drain 
on the income of the wage earner. Various types 
of plans have been evolved to provide workers with 
some income during periods of disability. Among the 


earliest methods was the employee benefit society, PREVALENCE OF PAID SICK LEAVE 


under which workers banded together and through 
periodic contributions created a fund which was used 
to give disabled employees small benefits during the 
period they were incapacitated. Another method 
which has grown in popularity of late years is the 
group health and nonoccu- 


A third medium for providing sick pay for the 
hourly and piece-rate workers is the company-financed 
and company-administered sick benefit program. This 
is more commonly known as the paid sick leave. 
Although some of these plans were in operation before 


MAIN PROVISIONS OF PAID SICK LEAVES FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN TWENTY-EIGHT COMPANIES 


pational accident plan, 

which is underwritten by 

an insurance company un- Size of ‘ 

der a master contract with Company | Fstablish- fawideation 

aes eat poet ee ee va Under 250 | Machinery 

ceived by THb CONFERENCE 

Boarp, it would appear *-----:: Under 250 SENT 

that the mutual benefit as- 3........ 250-999 | Electrical 

sociation has in large meas- equipment 

ure been supplanted by the 

group insurance plan. In 

a 1935 survey of the preva- 

lence of various personnel 4........ 250-999 | Petroleum 

Rae 28.27% of 2,452 See ee: 250-999 | Electrical 

companies covered were Aiea 

found to have mutual ben- ©........ 250-999 | Jewelry 

efit associations, while %°°°°""’ 20-090 "| | Brewery. 

30.7% reported group 

health and accident plans. °------ 250-999 ieee 

By 1939, the percentage of 

companies with mutual 

benefit associations had °° °"** jae og heh a 

dropped to 22.3%, while 

the percentage of compa- Eee we 00? a eh 

nies with group health in- 

surance had risen to 34.2%. 11.------ 250-999 | Printing 

By 1946, the trend had be- jy. 250-999 | Paints and 

come more-pronounced, as ; varnish 

64% of 3,498 companies |%:°-:::: Agta dod Lene 

had group sickness insur- 14....... 250-999 Food 

ance, while the proportion j, 250-999 | Coke 

of companies with mutual ; 
(ales wae 250-999 Foo 

sete at the total, Al. 1.2... [,000-3,00] Chemica 

though the companies in- AS 

cluded in the three surveys i oY re evr a 


1Company policies on paid sick 
leave for salaried employees will 
appear in an early issue of The 
Management Record. 


es Service Leave Accu 
Waiting Require- Amount of Paid Sick Leave mulated 
Peri ments rom Year 
to Year 
2 days yc: Difference between group sickness} No 
benefit and pay for 40 hr. wk. for 
maximum of 18 wks. 
None None 1/2 pay for indeterminate period No 
7 days 6 mos. 1 wk. 1/2 pay No 
1 yr. 2 wks. 1/2 pay 
2-5 yrs. 3 wks. 1/2 pay 
5-10 yrs. 4 wks. 1/2 pay 
10-15 yrs 5 wks. 1/2 pay 
15 yrs. and 6 wks. 1/2 pay 
over 
7 days lyr.  |1 wk’s. pay, increasing 1 wk’s. pay} No 
per yr. service to 10 wks.’ pay 
7 days 1 yr. Full pay to maximum of 18 wks. No 
Noneme| © sce 3 days’ pay per quarter No 
2days;none] lyr. 6 days per yr Yes 
if 10 yrs. 
service 
None 6 mos 5 days pay per yr. No 
12 mos 10 days pay per yr. 
24 mos At discretion of management 
Group insurance in addition 
None None  |24 hrs. of paid sick leave at one No 
time; maximum for yr. 48 hrs’. 
pay. Group insurance in addition 
7 days 1 yr. 3 wks’. half pay No 
2 days 5 yrs. 6 wks’. half pay 
None? 10 yrs. 6 wks’. half pay 
3 days lyr. |3/4 pay for Ist 2 wks.; 1/2 pay| No 
next 4 wks. 
None 10 yrs. | 1/2 pay for indeterminate period No 
20 yrs Full pay for indeterminate period : 
None 1 yr. 2 wks’. pay plus additional wk.| Yes 
each yr. of service 
5 days 1 yr. 2 wks. 2/3 pay per yr. service, Yes 
maximum 26 wks. 
1 wk. 1 yr. 2-1/2 wks’. pay per yr. Group No 
insurance in addition 
1 wk 1 yr. 8 wks’. pay No 
3 6 mos. |3 days’ pay each illness, 6 days’) No 
pay per yr. Group insurance in 
addition 
Oidayse | gener $21 wk. to maximum of 8 wks. No 
7 days  |6 mos.—l yr. 6 wks. 1/2 pay 
1-2 yrs. 13 wks. 1/2 pay 
Q-8 yrs. 20 wks. 65% of pay 
3 yrs. and 26 wks. 75% of pay 


over 
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World War I, this method has never been widely 
adopted. In a comprehensive survey of company dis- 
ability plans made in 1938, THz CoNnrERENCE Boarp 
found that only forty-eight companies were supplied 
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MAIN PROVISIONS OF PAID SICK LEAVES FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN TWENTY-EIGHT COMPANIES—Continued 


Co mone Industrial 
atom ment | Classification 
PAE Aca 1,000-4,999} Paints 
Ql ein tes 1,000-4,999] Textiles 
OB aags.: 1,000-4,999] Chemicals 
2 eet tec 1,000-4,999] Petroleum 
QA esse 2 1,000-4,999} Pharma- 
ceuticals 
QB eases 1,000-4,999] Pharma- 
ceuticals 
265) eet: 5,000 and Meat 
over packing 
UY ere eee 5,000 and | Canning 
over 
hea ae 5,000 and | Chemicals 


over 


Waiting 


Period 


None 


der 10 yrs. 
service; 
none if 10 


Service 
Require- 
ments 


lyr. 


5 yrs. 


of 20 yrs. 
3 mos. 


30 days 


1-2 yrs. 


increasing |Increasing 1 full c 
by yrs. toj/l half wk’s. pay per yr. to maxi- 
maximum |mum of 26 wks’. full and 26 wks’. 


Amount of Paid Sick Leave 


Full pay 4 wks., 1/2 pay 4 wks. 


2 yrs. etc. to|Full pay 6 wks., 1/2 pay 6 wks. 


Full pay 11 wks., 1/2 pay 11 wks. 
wks’. pay and 


half pay after 20 yrs.4 
Full member: half pay 1st yr. of 
illness, quarter pay 2nd yr. and 
3rd yr. of same illness 
Limited members: half pay for 
6 wks. each yr. for 3 yrs. 
5 days’ pay. Group insurance in 
addition 


6 mos.-1 yr.|1 wk’s. full pay, 2 wks’. half pay 


3 wks’. full pay, 3 wks’. half pay 


increasing |increasing by 1 wk. full and 1 wk. 
by yrs. to |half pay per yr. to maximum of 12 


10 yrs. |wks’. full pay and 12 wks’. half pay 
6 mos. 1 wk’s. pay 
1-1/2 yr. 2 wks’. pay 
3 yrs. 3 wks’. pay 
5 yrs. 4 wks’. pay 
8 yrs. 6 wks’. pay 
10 yrs. 8 wks’. pay 
Less than 1 |1 day’s pay each mo. of service 
yr. 
lyr. or more 3 wks’. pay 
lyr.  |2 wks’. half pay for each yr. of 
service 
6 mo: 1 wk. full pay 
vrs 1 wk. full pay, 4 wks’. half pay 
increasing 1 wk. full pay and 3 
wks’. half pay to maximum of 11 
wks’. full and 32 wks’. half pay 
at end of 10th yr. thereafter in- 
creasing 1 full week, and decreas- 
ing 1 half wks’. pay per yr. to 
to maximum of 26 wks’. full and 
16 wks’. half pay after 26 yrs. 
1-5 10 half days 
5 yrs. and | 2 half days per yr. of service 


Group insurance in addition 


1Maximum under sick leave plus group insurance or workmen's compensation to equal 80% of basic earnings. 


Paid full wages during 1st week. 
‘To pay 
‘Lengt. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS THROUGH GROUP INSURANCE AND PAID 


Policy 


Group health and accident benefits only 


Formal paid sick leave only........ 
Both group insurance and sick leave 
Informal paid sick leave 


Neither group insurance nor paid sick leave... 


Total 


Companies 


for waiting period before group health and accident benefits begin. 
of payments may be increased in unusual cases, 


Under 250 
Employees 


from Year 


to Year 


No 


No 


For 2 yrs. 
No 


No 


No 


250-999 
Employees 
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with genuine paid sick leave plans of this character. 

To bring this information up to date, THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp in the spring of 1947 obtained infor- 
mation from 455 companies on the extent to which 


group health insurance 
and paid sick leave plans 
were in force. It can be 
observed from the accom- 
panying table that 68.6% 
had group health insur- 
ance only; 3.7% had paid 
sick leave for wage earners; 
26% had both group 
health insurance and a 
paid sick leave. In the lat- 
ter group, the company- 
administered plan was gen- 
erally used to provide the 
worker with compensation 
during the waiting period 
from the onset of the ill- 
ness to the date when 
group sickness benefits be- 
gan. In addition, five com- 
panies, 1.1%, reported 
that hourly paid workers 
were paid for illness on an 
individual basis. 

In all, then, only twenty- 
nine companies, or 6.3% of 
455 companies, reported 
having formal paid sick 
leave for wage earners. 
This is in line with the 
findings of the United 
States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which found in 
a survey of manufacturing 
establishments employing 
approximately five and 
one-half million workers, 
that less than 3% of the 
establishments had paid 
sick leave for workers. 

The accompanying table 
shows the main provisions 


SICK LEAVE 
1,000-4,999 5,000 and over 
Employees Employees 


—— ee | | | | 


| | 
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of twenty-eight plans for which fairly complete de- 
tails were given. It indicates the wide divergence in 
these benefits, as nearly all the plans are different. 
The paid sick leave ranged from a minimum of one 
day’s pay to full pay for an indefinite period. The 
plans were almost evenly divided between those 
(thirteen companies) which gave the same number 
of days’ or weeks’ pay to all who qualified for benefits, 
and those (fifteen companies) which graduated the 
length of the paid sick leave on the basis of the em- 
ployee’s service record. 

A point of difference between the paid sick leave 
and the group health and accident insurance plan is 
that under the majority of the former type, the 
employee receives his full wages during his illness, 
while under the group insurance plan the maximum 
benefit is not more than a half or two thirds of com- 
pensation. Also, under group insurance, an employee 
is not paid benefits from the first day of illness, but 
must wait from three days or a week, which is the 
most common waiting period, before disability bene- 
fits begin. In contrast, benefits are paid from the first 
day of illness under eleven of the twenty-eight com- 
pany-administered plans, while only six require a 
waiting period of one week. Under three plans, the 
longer-service employees are exempt from the waiting 
period provision. Approximately 70% of the company 
benefit plans require that an individual be employed 
either six months (seven companies) or one year 
(thirteen companies) before he is eligible for benefits. 

The policy of allowing employees to accumulate 
unused sick leave from year to year is not widely 
prevalent, as only four out of the twenty-eight plans 
permit this practice. 

During the war years when companies were inter- 
ested in keeping employees at work, the idea of pay- 
ing employees in cash for unused portions of paid sick 
leave was advanced as one way of encouraging better 
attendance. Not one of the companies answering the 
inquiry followed this procedure. 


F, Beatrice BRowER 
Management Research Division 


Home Office Session for Managers 


Branch office managers and home office department 
heads of the General Tire and Rubber Company re- 
cently concluded a one-week annual session devoted 
to developing closer cooperation and understanding 
between the Akron office and the branches. The 
week’s program included a two-day session on store 
bookkeeping systems, an all-day session on a credit 
analysis of motor carriers, a series of discussions on 
problems of shipping, warehousing, operating expense 
and customer service, and concluded with a factory 
tour on the last day. 
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More Annual Wage Plans 


pike interesting guaranteed wage plans have come 
to the attention of Tus Conrerence Boarp re- 
cently. The following one was developed by a truck 
body building company in the midwest. Employees 
who are considered for regular full-time employment 
are hired on a trial basis for thirty days. Then at the 
end of that period they are voted upon by all em- 
ployees. If the workers approve the applicant, he is 
given an additional trial period of eleven months. At 
the end of the year, another vote is taken, and, if 
85% of all employees approve, the trial worker be- 
comes a regular employee. Workers may be hired for 
casual or temporary employment, but in such cases 
are not voted upon by the regular staff unless they 
may subsequently be considered for regular employ- 
ment. 


Any worker accepted as a regular employee is 
given a guaranteed wage of $25 a week for one year. 
If an employee is laid off temporarily, he is required 
to apply for unemployment compensation. The com- 
pany will pay the difference between the state benefits 
and $25 a week. If an employee is unable to work 
and does not receive compensation, the company pays 
the full amount of $25 a week for a year. Benefits 
start with the seventh working day off. If disabled, 
the employee must submit a report from a physician 
whom the company approves. 

Benefits are not paid for absences due to war, flood, 
fire, strike or other emergency over which the com- 
pany has no control, but “the company’s inability to 
provide work shall not be a reason for not paying the 
$25 per week benefit.” The total personnel is approx- 
imately 200. 


SHIPYARD GUARANTEES WAGES 


The Columbia-Marine Shipyards, The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, operates a small steel fabricating plant, and has 
a personnel of thirty or forty men. The company has 
been able to control the amount of business to the 
end that the flow of work is largely stabilized. In its 
agreement with the United Steel Workers (CIO), the 
company guarantees not less than forty-eight weeks’ 
employment, including the vacation period, for all 
employees with three or more years of continuous 
service for each year during which the agreement is in 
force. 


The company states that the plan has worked to 
the mutual benefit of both the employee and the 
employers and that it has been a substantial factor 
in stabilizing employment and in developing respon- 
sible labor. F. B. B. 
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Labor Press 
Highlights’ 


Communists Are “Well Heeled” 


Communists recently offered $100,000 in an effort to retain 
a big-name attorney to represent them in their unsuccessful 
attempt to delay the trials of three of their leaders. In a 
column appearing on the editorial page of Labor (railroad 
brotherhoods) , Charles M. Kelley says this fact came to 
light through a routine report filed by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress under requirements of the Lobbyists’ Registration Act. 


Rieve Opposes Third Party 


Opposition to the formation of a third party at the pres- 
ent time was voiced at the recent convention of the New 
York State CIO Council by Emil Rieve, TWUA general 
president, according to Teztile Labor. Mr. Rieve suggested 
a concentrated drive during the 1948 elections to defeat the 
senators and representatives who voted for passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act rather than attempt third-party support, 
which would endanger unity in the labor movement. 


Building Trades’ Wages Lag 


Although wage rates for building tradesmen have in- 
creased, they still lag substantially behind cost of living 
and building material prices, according to the AFL Weekly 
News Service. All these data were released recently by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, but the AFL claims they were 
distorted by newspaper reports. This was done, it says, by 
stressing the fact that wage increases in the building trades 
were the largest since 1920. 


Steelworkers Plan Political Action 


The possibilities of political activity under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law have been explained by Lee Pressman, general coun- 
sel for the Steelworkers, in Steel Labor (CIO). He says 
that properly handled contributions and expenditures can 
legally be used for registration campaigns and general edu- 
cational campaigns bringing legislative issues to the atten- 
tion of union members. Since only contributions and expen- 
ditures for federal elections, primaries, political conventions 
and caucuses have specifically been banned, there is no 
limitation on their use for state or local purposes, 


Aucraft Employment Off 94% 


Aircraft employment has already dropped 94% from its 
wartime peak—from 1,926,000 persons to 82,416, according 
to The Machinist (independent). Harvey W. Brown, presi- 
dent of the International Association of Machinists, warned 
Congress three years ago, says the publication, that the 
government should not allow the aircraft industry to go to 
“seed.” Government policy is still undecided as to how con- 

1From the September labor press. 
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tracts for aircraft production should be distributed. Awards 
of these contracts will determine the fate of thousands of 


skilled aviation machinists. 


Local By-passes Taft-Hartley Act 


A local of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union has agreed not to strike in exchange for a promise 
by the Greater New York Retail Furnishings and Dry Goods 
Association not to hold the union liable for unauthorized 
strikes, stoppages or slowdowns during the life of the pres- 
ent agreement. Among other provisions, in a contract expir- 
ing in August, 1950, all disputes and grievances are to be 
exclusively referred to arbitration. The Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employee. 


AFL Plans “Work Holiday” 


A nationwide “work holiday” is planned by the AFL for 
election day this year. William Green revealed at the 
55th annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor that about 90% of the AFL’S 7,500,000 members 
would participate in this get-out-and-vote drive to defeat 
all supporters of the Taft-Hartley law. Adjustments will be 
made to keep essential services running. The News 


(UMWA) 


Labor Problems Dramatized 


Management-labor problems are being dramatized by 
UAW-AEFL in “Job Relations Institute of the Air,” a series 
broadcast over a midwestern radio station, according to the 
Auto Worker. Documented case histories of grievances are 
being used for the program. A panel of experts representing 
labor, industry and the public hears the cases and then gives 
a decision. 


Consumer Cooperatives Prevalent in Sweden 


Cooperatives in Sweden are one of the chief stabilizing 
forces in the Swedish economy, according to an article pre- 
pared for the Workers Education Bureau of America. The 
AFL Weekly News Service reports that the consumer co-op 
movement has effectively disciplined competitive free enter- 
prise in all fields and enlarged the margin of profit in some 
eases. In June, 1946, co-ops in Stockholm did more than 
50% of the city’s retail trade. The article says that em- 
ployees of cooperatives are organized in trade unions and 
relations between them and the co-ops are excellent. 


ILGWU Builds New Health Center 


The newest in a network of ILGWU health centers for 
Pennsylvania will be located in Wilkes-Barre. The ILGWU 
welfare and health benefit department plans to convert a 
building there for a combined union headquarters and health 
clinic. Justice states that interest in health clinics and 
mobile health units is spreading to other parts of the country. 


JANICE F, PacHNER 
Management Research Division 
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Prevalence of Profit-sharing 
and Pension Plans 


HE United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 

has issued a study on the number of profit-sharing 
and pension plans approved by it up to June 30, 1947, 
While the bureau had not tabulated the exact number 
of approvals, it was estimated that more than 10,000 
plans had been approved. 

Up to August 31, 1946, the bureau had issued favor- 
able rulings on 6,862 retirement benefit plans and 
2,508 profit-sharing plans. The total employment in 
the companies included was 10,975,746 persons, of 
which approximately one third (3,657,271), were par- 
ticipants. The larger coverage was under pension 
plans, with 3,290,608 employees participating, while 
366,663 employees were included under profit-sharing 
plans. 

Annual contributions of employers for pension 
plans amounted to $653,220,000; for profit-sharing 
plans the amount totaled $104,439,000, for those pro- 
cessed through August 31, 1946. The employer con- 
tributions under the two combined represent approxi- 
mately 7.5% of the payroll of participating employees. 

Of 6,862 pension plans approved through August 
31, 1946, there are 4,144 of the individual contract 
type covering 203,395 employees; 1,476 plans with a 
participation of 889,184 employees of the group con- 
tract type, and 658 of the self-insured type, which 
include the largest number of participants, (1,908,111 
employees). The remainder of the pension plans 
use a combination of methods of financing, or the 
method was not stated. 

These pension and profit-sharing plans include only 
those submitted under section 165(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. F.B.B. 


G. E. Profit-sharing Plan Discontinued 


President Charles E. Wilson of the General Electric 
Company has announced that its profit-sharing plan 
for wage earners will be discontinued. The plan, 
which was adopted in 1934, originally provided for 
the sharing of profits by employees who had com- 
pleted five or more years of service. At the insistence 
of the United Electrical Workers, CIO, the plan was 
amended to permit employees with one or more years 
of service to participate. With a greatly increased 
basis of employee coverage, the amount of profits 
available to the individual was correspondingly de- 
creased. The president stated that the dilution of the 
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plan had so weakened it that it no longer served its 
purpose. 

In April, 1947, when wage negotiations were in 
progress, the union had been warned by the company 
that if further wage increases were granted, the profit- 
sharing plan would be abolished. The union was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a general wage increase for its 
members averaging about 15 cents an hour. 

A union official protested the discontinuance of the 
profit-sharing plan and stated that its abolition would 
be taken into account when new wage demands were 
made on the company in the spring. The company 
stated that the benefits under its recently adopted 
pension plan would compensate its employees far more 
from the standpoint of regularity and total returns 
than would the benefits received under the discon- 
tinued profit-sharing plan. 

The company is continuing its profit-sharing plan 
for managerial employees which, the president stated, 
did serve as an incentive to executives to enhance the 
prosperity of the company. F. B. B. 


Final Vote on Ford Pension Plan 


The final count on the union-negotiated pension 
plan of the Ford Motor Company was 51,832 against 
and 16,720 for the plan. The workers were given two 
alternatives, both of which would increase the payroll 
by approximately 15 cents an hour an employee. The 
one choice, which was rejected, provided for a con- 
tributory pension plan and an increase of 7 cents an 
hour. The other choice, which was accepted, called 
for an increase of 11.5 cents an hour and six paid 
holidays. The 11.5-cent increase was made retroactive 
to May 31, 1947. The holidays to be paid for are 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas. F. B. B. 


A Shop Training Program 


More than 150 employees are currently enrolled in 
Caterpillar Tractor Company’s two-year shop-train- 
ing program, which consists of three different courses: 
machine shops, arc welding and sheet metal. 

More than 80% of the trainees are enrolled in the 
machine shop course, which includes 200 hours of 
classroom work broken down as follows: blueprint 
reading and shop practice—40 hours; arithmetic, al- 
gebra and geometry—32; materials and processes— 
32; freehand drawing—l6; economics—16; applied 
trigonometry—32; physics and heat treat—32. Weeks 
devoted to shop work consist of: training shop—4; 
elementary drills—4; advanced drills—8; hand mills— 
8; advanced mills—12; cutter grinders—8; cylindrical 
grinders—8; elementary lathes—12; turret lathes—16; 
automatic lathes—12. L. L. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Month Month 
Item H over ovet 
ear 
ren Previous® 
Clerical salary rates 
Billing machine operator.............-: mode in dollars 
Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| mode in dollars 
Office boy<or girl varaaeetentenret sere mode in dollars 
Stenographer(: i.tvincso cat soot totaal mode in dollars 
Telephone switchboard operator.........|| mode in dollars 
ae copy Cie bee ae ee mode in dollars 
nsumers’ Price Index 
Hoc Stereo My Peco 1923 =100 3 154 bee ae 
Housing Saaccer er tae me ae aoe 1923 = 100 .0 ey 7.9 

i 1923 = 100 2 99.7} +0.4 +7. 

Clothing 95 ic strc oa eitareslan cna maaulaes 92. 4 0.2] +11.8 
Mien in tase ec ra hit a 1923 =100 A I 5. ha 431 
Women'si.cccasnaaree sioner cere: eet 1923 =100 .0 ores ae 461 

Huelliand lights s.cces cet ote orem eter ar 1923 =100 1 99. +8. : 

icl =1 6 66.9 +1.8 0.4 
Blectricttyice visi atts ete aie ate eho ehe e etahete 1923 =100 5 
Tra cine cic: Pe nT or ree oe 1923 =100 2 94.5 0 +0. 

i 1923 =100 0 120.2 +0.2 +7.6 
Sundrieg:a5 joe sors eo oie se vires tere 9 17 
Albitemisy. ctu: s.:c ate dite se ce oe toterene 1923 =100 4 114.7 +1.2 Riga 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 872 -1.1 4 2.9 
Alters (GES) see teen 1935-39 = 100 141.2] +0.8] +12. 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period..............-0:- number 560 || +8.3 | —42.0 
Workers involved, ..2.deecsmnreseecn + thousands 227.0} -76.3 | -47.1 
Totaliman days idle. ....:... o«.6ns0a-- thousands 3,900 || -40.5 | -35.9 
Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g (BLS) 
Separations err ees eee enor ren: 5.8 4.3 | -22.4 
RIES Ocide, sme ees cre eee tetony oats 4.6 8.2 | -34.8 
Miscellaneotis® 29 <c.scr -rsassenirrscns 2 | 0 -50.0 
Discharves.aanc te ee ak eee ce 4 0 0 
Tayoiis, ete ns ene cencacneserees 6 -9.1 +66.7 
ACCeRsIOnS Ss sil eS senlowatnle aes Af} -12.7] -35.1 
Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Marnings, HOUry sts eet eatee tee. | average in dollars +0.5 | 412.7 
Weekly. sey pao egkyesteeiee average in dollars —+0.6 | +13.0 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week -1.0 +0.3 

Twenty-five manufacturing industries 

Barnings, HOUT. ere. tase se eee oe average in dollars +0.8 | +12.2 

WECKIVE hota ceeik ae average in dollars +1.0 | +11.1 
Hours per production worker..........|] average per week 0 -1.0 
Employment ei, ies Ara. See aneae 1923 =100 +0.6 +4.2 
Teatali man, Nourse +. slack b «a ema 1923 =100 +0.5 +3.1 
PAY NOUS rp aeration can niraen ae cate? cee 1923 = 100 +1.6 | +15.8 
Wage-rate increases..............00. average per cent ae SOS 

Production workers affected.......... per cent 

Manufacture and distribution of gas 

FOAMS Gag OUR Valen e tiie cree since mone average in dollars +4.6 | 412.0 
Weeklywrg rena Rua vee: average in dollars -0.5 | +12.7 
Hours per wage earner. average per week -5.3 +0.5 

Generation and distribution of electricity 
BATMIL BAA MOUNIY | cre cine cvisit.vose nis average in dollars +6.0 +9.2 

weekly.....................l] average in dollars +7.9 | +11.1 
Hours per wage earner................|| average per week +1.2 +0.7 

Class I railroads® 
PLASTn PA HOUELY rte oe,2 7 o.e. eens bts 6 hae average in dollars -0.3 0 

+14 | average in dollars +1.5 +0.1 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923=100 = 7m +0.8 | -13.6 
Hours per wage earner. average per week IU 0 

Agricultural wage rates per month‘ (BAE) average in dollars +7.1 +6.8 
With: boand..¢ Saqees aittaitinean «viscera average in dollars +7.9 +7.3 
Without board.. io average in dollars +6.5 +7.5 

New York City metro. area, seventeen. ; 

manufacturing industries 
Harnitgs, WOUtlys shes Ancletaens-« 1. average in dollars +0.8 | +11.4 
Weekly. cir seid teats «+ 3 average in dollars 2 2 +7.3 
Hours roduction worker ; 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 


2Changes in the Conference Board’s Consumers’ Price Index are between Au st, 1947 
and September, 1946, since these indexes were compiled on only a quarterly basis in 1946. 


average per week 


‘Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
‘As of first day of month, ae 


aJanuary, 1947 pPreliminary 


October, 1947 


Consumers’ Prices in August 
at Record High 


ODERATE-INCOME families in the United 

States were paying more for living essentials in 
mid-August than at any other time since Tum Con- 
FERENCE Boarp started to measure living cost changes 
in July, 1914. The Board’s monthly survey of retail 
prices of consumers’ goods and services in sixty-six 
industrial cities shows an August rise of 1.2% in the 
weighted average of all items to 128.1 (1923=100). 
This is an increase over September, 1946, of 11.7%. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar, or the 
reciprocal of the consumers’ price index, dropped to 
78.1 cents in August, a decline of 0.9 cent over the 
previous month and of 9.1 cents from its level eleven 
months earlier. 

Persistent advances in the price of foods continued 
to occur, bringing a rise of 2.3% in the index for that 
component. Nearly every cooperator quoted higher 
prices for each kind and grade of meat included in the 
survey. Prices of grains and dairy products were also 
higher. Flour, lard, and canned goods prices fell off 
slightly over the month. 

The Board’s survey of rents is conducted only in 
June and December. Since it is assumed that no 
change has occurred since June 15 of this year, the 
index for housing remained at its former level. 

An advance of 0.4% in the clothing index mainly 
reflects rising prices of women’s rayon dresses and fall 
coats. Women’s wear has risen 3.1% since September, 
1946, as compared with an upturn of 11.8% for men’s 
wear over the same period. 

Prices of electrical appliances and gas ranges rose 
slightly. Higher gasoline prices in about half the cit- 
ies surveyed and increased transportation costs in six 
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cities accounted in the main for the rise of 0.2% 
in the sundries component. 

An increase of 3.5% in the fuel and light index 
resulted from the combined fluctuations of anthracite, 
bituminous coal, and fuel oil prices, and of gas and 
electricity rates. 

Each of the sixty-six cities surveyed in August by 
Tue Conrerence Boarp reported over-all price rises 
since July. Topping the list are Cleveland (2.5%), 
Bridgeport (2.3%), and Lansing (2.0%). 

The median year-to-year (September, 1946, to Au- 
gust, 1947) rise was 12.2%, with prices increasing as 
much as 17.4% in Parkersburg, West Virginia. Only 
eight cities reported increases lower than 10.0%. In 
more than half the cities surveyed, price increases of 
12.0% or more took place since September a year ago. 


Fiorence S. Gricer 
Statistical Division 


Consumers’ Price Index 
Source: THe ConrereNncE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANO LIGHT 


§O0Lr1111 i mat 1 
1929 1935 1940 1946 1941 1942 


SVENOUEVEWUUUUUBUDSEUUUDUDUUIUSUUUVUSUSSTUCDUDUEOTENUDOYINE? 
1943, 1944 1945 1946 1947 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOK THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 
Average of 
All Items 


Food Housing! 


Total 


Clothing 


Men’s 


Fuel and Light Purchasing 
Sundries Mia of 
Women’s Total? Electricity Gas is 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1946 September........ 114.7 131 .4a 91.0 99.7 
December........ 123.2 149.3 91.0 105.8 
Annual average®| 113. A 91.0 99.2 
LOST eMArCH srensprovetlersren 91.0 108.2 
APUG Ae setae wile tere 91.0 107.2 
UTNE EIERE Cl IOS 91.0 Ovo 

0 : 


4 88.0 99.9 66.9 94.5 120.2 87.2 

0 90.5 100.3 66.9 94.5 125.9 81.2 

9 87.5 98.7 66.9 94.5 119.9 88.6 

4 92.0 101.4 66.8 94.4 126.9 80.1 

+ 90.0 101.1 66.6 95.2 128.0 79.7 

Q 90.1 102 4 65.4 95.0r 129.17 79.07 
i 6 129.3 


Percentage Changes 
g ORF: +3.5 +1.8 0 +0 2 =-1.1 
uly 1947 to Aug. 1947.| +1.2 +2.3 0 +0.4 | 0.2 +0. : ; | cl. 
Bet! ib46te Aug. 1947.| +11.7 +21.3 0 +7.9 | +11.8 +3.1 +6.1 -0.4 +0.5 eA 10.4 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, June 15 and December 15. 
Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 

tAverage of four quarterly indexes. 

aBased on food prices for September 16, 1946. 


It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, 
bBased on food prices for August 13 ,1947. 
rRevised 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoarD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes _ 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Crrr July 1947 a 1946 
Sept. 1946 to 

ppp el ede Sata Aug. 1947 | Aug. 1947 
me 3.5 209.7 170.4 +1.8 | +25.3 

WOO seveterere op etare ater erevars 210.7 206.1 +2.2 | +22.8 | Food............... 213. 0 - F 25. 

Housing): 10 cemcaces 113.9 113.9 113.8 0 +0.1 ING sess sere eee 105.8 105.8 105.8 0 0 
Clothing Wawpunacene 146.6 145.6 134.6 +0.7 +8.9 | Clothing. ver ce en eees 149.3 147.9 138.4 +0.9 +7.9 
Fuel and light........ 137.9 | 181.2 | 120.4 +5.1 | +14.5 | Fuel and light ae re 103.8 | 103.3 96.5 +0.5 +7.6 
Housefurnishings..... 130.6 | 129.6 | 128.6]/ +0.8| +5.7 | Housefurnishings....} 142.7 142.3 | 132.3 +0.3 +7.9 
Sundries... cee os 0 1 5 -0.1 207-3 | Sundries: . a0, 4. seaer 185.38 | 185.5 | 126.5 -0.1 +7.0 


+12.4 Weighted Total....] 154.2 | 152.8 +0.9 | +13.5 


a 


+1.4 


Cincinnati 


Scart omoo dome Foodie's raat) felt « tere POO 199.5 170.3 +3.3 | +21.0 
Si gv ea Nee sis ete Housing'............] 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 0 0 
Were 'scsxe ered arene Clothing: .52..+.-.<) 108,4 157.0 147.6 +0.9 +7.3 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 121.8] 116.3} 110.4 +4.7 | +10.3 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....} 139.7 | 138.6} 129.0] +0.8| +8.3 
Sundriesiyis. 21 acto=' 132. Sundries sapere - 141.2 | 141.2] 125.8 O | +12.2 
eases Weighted Total....| 156.2 153.5 137.8 +1.8 | +13.4 
eee 
Cleveland 
OGG fe cars. sitiaie erelo/ors 205.8 201.9 | 171.5 1.9 | +2070.) Food... dc0v.sdcts os 204.2 196.5 163.1 +38.9 | +25.2 
EX OUSII PY See ceteeeia setae 103.2 103.2 103.2 0 0 Housing seser. de. 22 = 109.7 109.7 109.7 0 0 
Clothinigse. sve siscccree 149.5 148.9 138.5 +0.4 E79 | Clothings....0> cena ne 157.7 157.0 141.2 +0.4 | 411.7 
Fuel and light........ 129.3 124.1 vt hy (pat +4.2 | +10.4 | Fuel and light....... 121.6 99.2 109.6 |} +22.6 | +10.9 
Housefurnishings..... 159.0 | 159.0] 148.4 0 +7.1 | Housefurnishings....} 150.1 151.4 133.1 0.9 | +12.8 
Sundries.c.- sas scien 136.9 137.1 126.2 -0.1 +8.5 | Sundries............ 142.1 142.6 134.4 0.4 +5.7 
Weighted Total..... 156.5 154.8 139.5 +1.1 | +12.2 Weighted Total....] 155.7 151.9 137.5 42.5 | +13.2 
Birmingham 
PL Dene nee 214.61] 209.6 | 182.7] +2.4] +17.5 | Food............... 
Housing.) oso.cmcmece.s 105.7 UG Ye 105.7 0 Oi | Housing? es «cteae eens 3 
Clothing’) -veccunes 151.8 150.9 140.2 +0.6 AG |) CLOUNIN I. 25 < om ean es 
Fuel and light........ 1915S) 12123) 7 11019 0 +9.4 | Fuel and light....... ; 
Housefurnishings..... 151.5 | 149.1 127.0 +1.6 | +19.3 | Housefurnishings....] 146. : ’ +8.7 
Srindricss. cece sce: 12772 127.2 121.0 0 -+5.1 | Sundries............ 187.8 187. Bobet 0.1 +4.7 
eee Weighted Total....| 148.2 147.1 133.3 +0.7 | +11.2 
BOS aaOaortooa 8 a2 : Ghsiiciae Conedere sh eOSsO 197.2 165.1 +2.4 | +22.4 
Miatsta siete) aareraie"s 5 a) : NG sees eee eee 106.4 106.4 105.9 0 +0.5 
sees c eee eeees 2 at +0.6 4.8.1 Clothingss.c..cee ccs 146.8 147.7 133.2 -0.6 | +10.2 
Fuel and light........ 136.5 127.6 +3.2 +7.0 | Fuel and light....... 126.7 | 121.1 110.4 +4.6 | +14.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 153.5 185:.7 +0.4 | +15.1 | Housefurnishings....} 162.9 | 162.0 | 142.2 +0.6 | +14.6 
ln rede cree eyereio a 141.5 129.9 +0.1 +8.9 | Sundries............ 135.7 135.6 129.2 +0.1 +5.0 


ee] | | |} 


or 


_ | | 
-—_———— | —____. 


Sea seiersiseesicce| LOlak | LOT. of} LOLS =hOce | =O Sil BoOOd, . oan ane eklss vee 5 9 “oS 20.9 
Maeve eee sale sel LUG FON LOGsO7 | = LOG. Cath; ats: Ces Matar era! erat a) 5 6 All 
vest eeeeeoees ‘ ; 34, - ‘ OUnIn gx ren \ tasren 2 148.5 148.3 139.5 +0.1 +6.5 
Fuel and light........ , ; Fuel and light....... 101.3 99.8 98.0 oe es +3.4 
Housefurnishings..... 144. 148, Housefurnishings....} 142.9 | 145.0] 1382.9 -1.4 +7.5 
BUNGTES nee sco oe 612 150. 150. Sundries... ous ee ess 135.38 | 185.8] 126.9 0 +6.6 
Weighted Total..... 155.1} 151.6 
nT iEEEZZ_£. eel 
Buffalo 
Food, Rei hier ean 213.4 208.1 168.4 ateR aid Mic Peed shah OOGUy, gnitiariie a ete scx 
Housing. .csveresnes 11z.3-|-112.8)| 5112.8 0 Qi | LOUSINF ersewierennnuy 
Clothing............. 146.1} 146.1 136.2 0 Bye Crothing ccd cane +6.3 
Fuel and light........ 126.7 | 122.1 | 118.871 +8.8| +6.6] Fuel and light....... 411.6 
Housefurnishings..... 166.0 | 155.9] 138.8 +0.1 | +12.4 | Housefurnishings, ... 415.4 
Sundries............. 187.6 | 187.4] 129.8|1 +0.1] +6.0 | Sundries............ +9.4 


cecccececeseeees! 216.4 | 215.3) 187.2.) 40.5 | +15.6 ] Food............... 6 
ere ele din alo ; ; LOUSI ge cas cn aint 4 f 
eer Ie Clothing............ 151.0] 151.2 eOct 5.6 
Fuel and light PICT | Fuel and light....... 131.8] 193.9 +6.4 ae 0 
: ales urnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 152.0] 152.1 -0.1 411.7 
seen : : eateveré Stitidhies. 9, eee 151.3] 150.6 +0.5 +9.7 
eighted Total..... 
+1.9 | +13.2 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, rRevised 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tus Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes 
Crry July 1947 | Sept. 1946 Crrr 
Aug. 1947 | July 1947 | Sept. 1946 to to 
Aug. 1947 | Aug. 1947 
Indianapolis 
Foro Soe ee HOOdK Cyaan 
POI OR Euan JEON onion 
ermal tas Clothing escent 
Arateeks Fuel and light....... 
eos Housefurnishings. .. . 
A eae ae Sundries 


ea We Ca Ce 
—_——— | | | 


SoA Pantie Serio 6 NOOd es nate nee cok th 
See 2 IOUSINg aes vk viene 
ot ckerlae cee ae 6 : Clothing .e. sean. 

Fuel and light........ 135.5 ’ Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... 149.2 : Housefurnishings.... 

Sundries neo. oes eax 149.5 ; Sundriesie sneer « 
Weighted Total..... 165.8 | 165.6r 


only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Aug. 1947 | July 1947 | Sept. 1946 


212.1 | 208.8} 182.1 
107.9} 107.9] 107.9 
145.7 | 143.8] 184.1 
132.9] 125.4] 117.3 
148.0 | 147.5 | 137.0 
142.9} 142.8] 187.2 


Percentage 
Changes 


C—O 


+1.6] +16.5 
0 0 
+1.3 +8.7 
+6.0 | +13.3 
+0.3 +8.0 
+0.1 +4.2 


_—_— | | — | | 


194.5 | 189.5 
105.5 105.5 
154.8} 152.6 
109.6 | 104.3 : 
136.9 | 135.6 | 125. 
140.5 | 140.5) 133. 


Ll? +9.4 


+2.6 | +22.8 
0 0 
+1.4 +9.9 
+5.1 hee 
+1.0 +8.7 
0 +5.0 


aL 

A 

9 ; +7.6 
108.8 +0.3 +6.1 
151.9 +0.1 | +11.0 
123.3 0.1 +3.0 
153.2 +1.5 | +10.3 


RGGI SH. we Motes 5 oe ae 190.4 186.6 165.0 +2.0 6 0 
ousingh ioe esos oe 104.3 104.3 104.3 0 0 0 
(Wlothing se ec ks see 157.4 156.7 147.3 +0.4 : : 0 9 ; ; 
Fuel and light........ 129.1 125.6 121.9 +2.8 +5.9 | Fuel and light....... : 115.2 110.2 |} +10.3 | +15.3 
Housefurnishings..... 182.7 | 183.7 | 127.8 0.7 +3.8 | Housefurnishings....} 157.6 157.1 143.4 +0.3 +9.9 
Sundries 5. cae san os 138.7 138.2r} 128.1 +0.4 Oe Si | SUNGLES, aay ete ee. 147.5 146.7 TSS +0.5 | +10.3 
Weighted Total..... 161.1 149.3r| 137.8 +1.2 +9.7 Weighted Total....} 159.9 156.7 142.7 +2.0 | +12.1 
Front Royal, Va. Los Angeles 
OOM es aoe. Cae sek ats 235.8 933. a1 195.2 +1.2 | +20.8 Food. Ps a ete oe 204.2 200.7 173.2 +1.7} +17.9 
Housinguny o. <.6.550% 107.3 107.3 107.3 0 0 Housing! aber. coneNatsnoteite 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 
@lothingeesier. bss & oer 166.8 165.9 154.2 +0.5 +8.2 | Clothing. verse e eens 143.2 143.0 132-5 +0.1 +8.1 
Fuel and light........ 148.3 144.9 T9527 +2.3 | +18.0 ] Fuel and light acters 93.4 93.4 93.4 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 139.2 | 139.2] 135.7 +2.6 | Housefurnishings....] 134.8 | 134.0] 127.2 +0.6 +6.0 
MUMGEICHc. oe es Sees 135.4 135.5 197.4 : EEGeS al mUnariesanen ee cress 136.5 136.2 128.0 +0.2 +6.6 
Ae 36 6 oe : +11.0 Weighted Total....]| 150.1 148.9 136.6 +0.8 +9.9 
ET OE eee 
Louisville 
La ae ee ; 0 | Food...............| 216.0] 9129.2] 171.0] 41.8] +96.3 
bie Mabaso ofp ee : : ; Housingtane see ae 1089) |e 10849) Ian 10329 0 0 
Clothing isco fe Cita eon es 146.0} 146.4| 137.1 -0.3| +6.5 
Fuel and light........ : : : : .0 | Fuel and light....... 1438 |) 12979) 111978 i -E1eSs-9010 
Housefurnishings..... : ’ ‘ : 7 | Housefurnishings....} 161.0 |] 159.7] 143.47] +0.8 | +12.3 
Sundriessac sve tes oe 144. 143. 130. =-O..6. 10-5. Az Sundries, «ese cle re - 140.6] 140.2] 133.0 +0.3 +5.7 
Weighted Total..... 157.7| 156.9 | 140.5 || +0.5| +12.2| Weighted Total....) 161.9] 159.5] 141.2 41.5 | 414.7 
Macon 
yr ie! S| Woods oe Sieve 12017 Wito0 oN i779 1 411. | ies 
ee So ee "9 | Housing!............ 114.0} 2114-0410 114.0 0 0 
Globe Ch ee. 4 see ; (Ol Clothing. oo. ih ds: 153.5| 153.1] 143.61 +03] +6.9 
Fuel and light........ ‘4| +14.4 | Fuel and light....... 111.1 | 108.2] 100.17] +7.7| 411.0 
Housefurnishings..... ; : : .9 | +11.0 | Housefurnishings....| 149.3] 146.3 139.6 +2.1 +6.9 
Sundries See vers on. : : ; SEGNG | Oundstesie ss. ss ees 132.0 | 130.1] 125.1 41.5} +5.5 
Weighted Total..... : j : é 6 : : 
20.5 3 7 9 
Me Mee es oe are 3 ; ; at A ee : : : 
Saget ae ; +8.8| Clothing............] 140.6] 139.9] 127.9] +0.5| +9.9 
Night* 50: ; : 0 | Fuel and light....... 118.9] 118.9] 113.8 08 Eas 
a ara ee '4| +16.3 | Housefurnishings....| 147.9] 148.3| 141.4] -0.3| +4.6 
Sundries oe 47.3 | Sundries............ 143.2] 142.7] 1286) +0.4| +11.4 
Weighted otal sce). : Weighted Total....| 155.1 153.2 | 185.57) +1.2]) +14.5 


Food ere teeter: sts es 210.9 206.5 L720 +2.1 aig Sern Siereteersioke Suu. s 
HOUSING ©. oeisies seieie ever 111.7 anialetsé Web tes 0 NBN. wes eevee eee 
ae St Ai caicee ere 147.6 | 147.7 | 188.9 0.1] +6.8 } Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... . 156.4] 157.1] 144.4 -0.4 | +8.3 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries...........-- 140.1] 138.9} 129.9 +0.9 ooh? Gy | ShotbiG bo oogeaudode 

Weighted Total..... 158.0] 156.3] 140.9 |} +1.1] +12.1 Weighted Total.... 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Ind P tay 
ig pe Chasaee ; Jan., 1989 =100 
Cirr July 1947 | Sept. 1946 Carr 
Aug. 1947] July 1947 | Sept. 1946} ‘to to Aug. 1947 | July 1947 | Sept. 1946 
Aug. 1947 | Aug. 1947 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Foods. socs Sass ene 203.8 198.6 168.1r} --9.4 | $24.6 | Food......0..c0 «ohare 
Housing ince + 6c 108.6 | 103.5] 103.5 0 Of || Housing*22. 2c wien 
Clothing zc ac tenes sere 168.8 | 161.5 | 152.1 +1.1 sty A) | Clothing, ¢.s.0+6 osles 
Fuel and light........ 125.2 | 117.7r| 116.5 +6.4 +7.5 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 158.2] 155.4] 142.0 +1.8 | +11.4 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sundries) veers <rteree 134.2 134.3 127.3 -0.1 S54: | SUNOTIESy .theicre)< estes 
Weighted Total..... 


Percentage 
Changes 


July 1947 | Sept. 1946 
to to 
Aug. 1947 | Aug. 1947 


+0.6 | +30.8 
0 0 
+0.3 | +18.7 
0 0 
+0.1 | +18.1 
+0.5 +5.5 


+0.4 | +17.4 


ee iaky Mora oye exes tes 2 9 £914 | Food:2<.a.c>. oper) (LOGO eRLOe aa) eeLODLe +1.4 | +16.2 
Wort iwc ours tae : oy W Of | Housing!, .3.02<.02 sed) LOS We OS as eto’ aa 0 0 
Clothings:a.eck .caene 157.9] 156.5] 148.0) +0.9 | +10.4 | Clothing............ 145.5 | 144.56] 139.0] +0.7] +4.7 
Fuel and light........ 120.7 | 115.7] 109.8 +4.3 +9.9 | Fuel and light....... 129.9 | 126.4] 124.0 +2.8 +4.8 
Housefurnishings..... 164.5 | 152.3] 138.8] +1.4 | +11.7 | Housefurnishings....) 148.7] 148.7] 139.8 0 +6.4 
Sandrieae pen « oerctsie 136.6 | 136.7 | 128.9 ead “6.00 ) Sundries s. gu... eae 140.5 139.9r}| 127.8 +0.4 +9.9 
Weighted Total..... yf 
Muskegon 
FROOG.e cere servis te a eis 244.2 242.9 199.9 EO.5 | ESR Sh MOGs antec tates '« areas 2 5 9 ? ‘ 
Housing’. cn. cerencre 115.2 LTS 22 DWSe2 0 0 HE oe aera te ee 8 8 os : 
Clothing. wesc eeeeeees 144.5 144.6 139.0 -0.1 +4.0 ine aes oe ee 4 8 2 +0.8 +9.0 
Fuel and light........ 144.8 | 187.7] 126.2 || +4.8]| +14.3 | Fuel and light....... 125.4 | 123.8} 117.0) +1.3] +7.2 
Housefurnishings..... 138.9 | 139.9] 126.6 -0.7 | +9.7 | Housefurnishings....] 139.3 | 188.0] 127.4 ]| +0.9] +9.3 
Sundries#.2. ces wrecis 137.9 | 138.1 129.5 -0.1 +.6.5 | Sundries.......:..-.) 185.9 ) 185.5 126.0 +0.3 +7.9 
Weighted Total..... 164.9 164.0 147.2 +0.5 | +12.0 ; 
Newark Portland, Ore. 
Woud-se et. bee ee 19451 |), E01 we 1 164.8 F414, F ISG Uitood) ay tae.. eae 208.5 | 207.6] 170.9 0.4 
Housing’..........++. 101.4] 101.4] 101.4 0 OL} Housings. 3. ce dee 110.0} 110.0] 110.0 ie 0 ot 
Clothing. (Wyss sates 144.8] 148.9] 135.3] +0.6| +7.0 | Clothing............ 159.5] 160.1] 150.8]) -0.4] +5.8 
Fuel and light........ 107.6 | 105.4] 108.7 +2.1 -1.0 | Fuel and light....... 121.9} 121.9] 125.0 0 -2.5 
Housefurnishings. ... . 163.9 | 162.9] 148.3 ]/ +0.6] +10.5 | Housefurnishings....} 188.0] 138.5] 123.9 -0.4 | +11 ‘4 
Sundries............. 129.4] 129.3] 123.1] +0.1] +5.1 | Sundries............ 128.9 | 128.9] 124.5 o | +8.5 
Weighted Total..... 149.1| 148.0] 135.3] +0.7| +10.2] Weighted Total...) 153.4| 153.2] 139.2 || +0.1 | 410.2 
New Haven Providence 
BOO so .aiae nce Ges a oe 158.0 +2.6 | +382.8 | Food 207.7 205.6 173.4 1 
whet ake ; 0 
Housing'..........++. 105.8 i) 0/0 | Elausing". 0.504 ee 108.8 | 108.8} 108.3 3 0 Bisa 
Clothing...........+- 142.8) --0.7| --7.0 | Clothing. 10. ... 148.9 | 148.8] 142.4] +0.1] +4.6 
Fuel and light........ 117.0) +8.7| +4.9| Fuel and light....... 125.8 | 121.9] 117.7] +2.8| +46.5 
Housefurnishings..... 134.2 +0.1 +6.9 | Housefurnishings....}| 129.8} 128.1 127.8 +1.3 +1 6 
Sundries............. 114.0 0 +9.0 | Sundries............ 139.2 | 139.1] 128.6] +0.1] 48.2 
Weighted Total..... 130.2} +1.5 | +16.5 | Weighted Total....| 153.9 | 152.8 | 138.5 |) +0.7 | 411.1 
New Orleans Richmond 
BOOd 03 fa ome ht tov 178.1 +2.8 | +21.2 | Food........... 236 
Housing" lee Conte anu 110.6 0 Of) lousina® ae. sok dee my fie. : 
Clothing...........+. 140.4 +1.5 | +10.7 | Clothing... ......... +0.5 411.4 
Fuel and light........ 87.1 0 -—2.2 | Fuel and light....... +2.2 +10.2 
Housefurnishings aa 133.6 -1.4 | +16.2 | Housefurnishings. ... at] ‘9 ; 
Sniidkies;.c.5 ve. sece + 123.4 -0.1 46.8 | Sundries ein nak sec hein = 
Weighted Total..... 142.2 || +1.4] 418.2 
New York 4 
Food........+sese00- 164.9 || +3.0] +20.1 
Housing’........+++++ 100.8 0 0 
Clothing...........+. 140.7 -0.3 +5.5 
Fuel and light........ 110.7] +2.5 +1.7 
Housefurnishings..... 188.8 -0.1 +7.7 
Sundriese.G een waa 129.9 +0.2 +7.1 
Weighted Total..... 136.8} +1.5 | 411.3 159.8 | 168.0 | 141.9 
Omaha 
BOOd sive: f ole o tee s.¥ eget 221.4 216.1 180.7 +2.5 22.5 | Food 
Houslugs oi. - 2 8 bes 100.6 | 100.6} 100.6 Pa ae: House oe te 211.2) 171.9] +1.6 | +24.8 
Pictiicet Pree dees 149.6 i MQ tives ee ele ne 9 103.9 108.9 0 0 
g: >: : 48.7 136.8 +0.6 +9.4 | Clothing........ 156.3 155.2 1 
Fuel and light........ 195.1] 124.2] 118.6 +0.7 | +10.2 | Fuel and light....... j ip ees! rane 
Bouselataishi 165.3 : ight....... 142.2 | 184.9] 181.9 +5.4 7.8 
ousefurnishings..... : 165.2 | 158.27) +0.1 +7.9 | Housefurnishings. . 175.6 | 178.9} 149 ei 
Sutidries; » 4 .+ 1 eds 187.@)|. 187.1 |. 197.6r) 0.1 |. 8 | Sumdies. x a. ‘| 143.0] 148.1 1st. ai Leas 
Weighted Total... 156.8 | 155. F 12.61) Wei hp rere | eee 
‘ae diac 8 5.1] 139.2] +1.1] +12.6 | Weighted Total....|"158.1 | 156.4 | 140.671 41.1 | 419-6 
Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. rRevised. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr July 1947 | Sept. 1946 July 1947 | Sept. 1946 
Aug. 1947 | July 1947 | Sept. 1946 to to to to 
ne ie Se Cs SEU sips | ee ae we Ags 1987) Ang, 1047 
Rockford, Ill. 
Food................] 219.1] 214.4] 175.8) 42.2] +24.6 | Food............... 2| 178.3) +2.7] 415.1 
LOUBING otek «56h a s.0 : ; : Ingenta ; 102.0 0 0 
Clothing iy os vast : : h : itt: een sear mee , ; 131.1] +4.2] 48.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light.......| 143.9 136.3r] +0.8] +5.6 
Housefurnishings... .. Housefurnishings....| 186.5 182.7 0 42.9 
Sundries Meo cee Sundriesyjges serena. 185.1 124.8 0 +8.3 


| | | | 


+9.7 


NaI eA Eee BINae al 0 i Q 3 
Weert ers ent eG 8 , 8 0 0 
Glothingyace «cee 155.9 155.4 142.0 +0.3 +9.8 
Fuel and light.......| 186.7] 181.8] 180.87] 43.7] 44.5 
Housefurnishings....| 155.9 | 155.9 | 142.1 0 +9.7 
Sundries...cccesee eo: 130.9 130.8 119.6 +0.1 +9.4 
Weighted Total.... 5 
Toledo 
0 8 8 OOdis. se contts xcce sree A ah Ea) 207.5 171.38 +1.7 | +23.2 
Housing’ gee. .n ea 8 5.8 8 Housing ive. .e. eens « LS eLe elisa l eels 0 0 
Wlothingise a wcek ke 2 9 4 +0.9 +6.4 | Clothing............ 152.6 151.2 144.0 +0.9 +6.0 
Fuel and light........} 188.5 | 127.1] 124.5 +9.0 | +11.2 | Fuel and light....... 129.4 | 1928.0 | . 115.1 +1.1} +12.4 
Housefurnishings... .. 145.1 145.1] 128.5 0 +12.9 | Housefurnishings....| 144.1 | 142.4] 183.8] 41.2] +7.7 
MMGUICR ete yc 6 .4le/ 0 129.5 | 129.4] 122.2 +0.1 =-6).0) | OUNGIIES: vtetl. areas 146.5 | 144.9} 185.9} 41.1 +7.8 
Weighted Total..... 152.5 150.2 184.5 | +1.5 | +13.4 Weighted Total....| 159.6 157.7 141.9 +1.2 | +12.5 
St. Paul Wausau, Wis. 
16s (eee 213.7 210.0 172.4 1.8. |) +2420 | Food. .c.20..0. +s 225.6 | 224.1 181.7 +0.7 | +24.2 
Hi Ousiigseters oe se te 100.9 | 100.9] 100.9 0 ‘0 =| Housing! seseeec err 102.7 | 102.7} 102.7 0 0 
Clothing» << .o22esiess 146.2 145.5 131.3 +0.5 | +11.3 | Clothing. vise te eee ee 172.4 172.2r| 158.4 +0.1 +8.8 
Fuel and light........ 123.8 | 123.5] 112.8r]) +0.2 +9.8 | Fuel and light....... 181.7 | 120.8} 115.7 ]/ 49.0 | 413.8 
Housefurnishings..... 162.6 | 165.8 | 140.2 -1.6 | +16.0 |} Housefurnishings....| 144.7 | 144.7] 132.9 0 +8.9 
DUNOUIER chs yc vase. o0 136.9 137.2 127.6 0.2 SEES) SUNGLIES Ze pairs wis ae _ 181.9 | 181.9} 125.8) 0 Pea sa 
Weighted Total.....] 154.5 | 153.5 | 136.0r| +0.7| +13.6 | Weighted Total....] 159.0 | 157.8 | 140.9] +1.1 | +12.8 
——————————————————————————————————— oOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOelelel_OOOeee aS = “ 
San Francisco - Oakland a ke Del. npg Pe A og Hep hte ss 
BROODS net cae eed s = 207.1 204.4 175.2 +1.3 | +18.2 OOd.... esses eee es ; : ‘ 1 ; 
Housing’ &.acdet wens: 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 0) =|) Housings rece. sin ns 104.9 | 104.9] 104.9 0 0 
Glothinga.5.s < es.s6f 153.5 ISL Ay 141.1 +1.2 +8.8 | Clothing. ve eeceeeees 155.1 154.7 143.2 +0.3 +8.3 
Fuel and light........| 88.7] 88.1] 85.3} +0.7| +4.0] Fueland light.......) 116.5] 118.2] 111.9] +2.9] +44.1 
Housefurnishings.....| 148.6] 146.9| 133.5 | +1.2 | 411.3] Housefurnishings....] 158.2 | 156.7] 181.9] +1.0 | +19.9 
Sundries............. 142.9 | 141.57) 134.2 | +1.0| +6.5] Sundries............] 127.4 | 197.2] 119.67] +0.2] +6.5— 
Weighted Total..... 155.8 | 164.27|140.6 | +1.0 | +10.8| Weighted Total...) 151.3 | 149.8| 187.0 ]/ +1.0 | +10.4 
———— ees lee 
Seattle Youngstown 
NGOd grasa ote cas on en 210.2 203.9 171.4 +3.1 | +22.6 Food. Seeichaksy aunts «suis shez 215.6 210.1 182.2 +2.6 | +18.3 
Housing!............. 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 0 0 | Housing’............] 105.6} 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 
Clothing... 142.3| 141.6] 135.1] +0.5| +48.8] Clothing............ 160.7 | 167.0] 151.9] +42.4| +5.8 
Fuel and light........| 194.4] 118.9] 114.1] +4.6| 49.0] Fueland light.......] 124.8] 124.8 | 118.2 o | +10.2 
Housefurnishings. .. .. 154.9 | 150.4 | 133.6] +3.0| +15.9| Housefurnishings....| 152.8| 151.3] 144.6] +1.0] +5.7 
SOMOS a priorities ead 138.7 | 138.6r} 129.9r] +0.1 +6.8 | Sundries............] 126.8 | 126.6 | 118.5] +0.2 | +7.0° 
Weighted Total..... 156.4 | 153.8r| 189.17] +1.7 | +12.4 Weighted Total....} 155.1 | 152.8 | 140.4] +1.5 | +10.5 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR SIX CITIES 


Housing?! Clothing Fuel and Light Housefurnishings Sundries 


Weighted Total 


July 1947]Sept.1946|July 1947|Sept.1946|July 1947|Sept.1946|July 1947/Sept. 1946 July, 1947 Sept. 1946 July 1947 Sept. 1946 July, 047 Sept 1946 
’ t to to to to) oO O oO 
Aug. 1947 Aug. 1947 Aug 1947 Aug 1947 Aug, 1947 Aug. 1947]Aug. 1947]Aug. 1947/Aug. 1947/Aug. 1947/Aug, 1947/Aug. 1947|Aug. 1947) Aug. 1947 


| | i | | af | 


+9.4 | +0.2 |+16.1 | +0.2 


a | i | a | 
} a | | 


o | +1.2| +7.2 +7.5 
Ballelonte; ee He 40.7] -012| 0.4 Pe eee ee 
vansvillieé, ind..... . . 
International Falls, Minn.. Fhe ii =e my cee 
Joliet, UN a rerers sehr i oo 1 463 43°61 40. ere pet | aie 
Fe aN ds a a 412 +0.6 | +0.4| +5.5 42.3] 0 | +2.2 | +0.3 |+11.9 
renton, N. J....... . 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, 
2Includes Lockport and Rockdale, 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


AYROLL figures generally moved upward in 
le August. Actual hourly and weekly earnings, em- 
ployment, man hours worked and payrolls were all 
higher than in July. Average hours, however, re- 
mained the same as in July and “real” hourly and 
weekly earnings declined slightly. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings in August exceeded all 
previous peaks for the eighteenth consecutive month. 
At $1.365, they were 0.8% above the July figure and 
12.2% greater than in August, 1946. They also topped 
the wartime high reached in June, 1945, by 25.4 
cents, or 22.9%. Hourly earnings were higher in nine- 
teen industries, with the silk, meat packing, furniture, 
hosiery, and news and magazine printing industries 
all showing gains ranging from 2.5 cents to 4.7 cents 
an hour. 

Since the work week averaged the same as in July, 
with little or no change in overtime payments, wage- 
rate increases largely account for the rise in hourly 
earnings. According to the increases in wage rates 
reported to THE CONFERENCE Boarp by cooperating 
Associates, the average for all workers combined 
amounted to 0.3%. The averages for workers em- 
ployed in hosiery, silk and northern cotton mills were 
2.9%, 2.3% and 1.5%, respectively. These three were 
the only industries to report wage-rate increments 
averaging more than 1%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings also rose over the month. The 
August average of $54.17 was 1% above July and 
just 0.1% below $54.25, the peak recorded in June. In 
the two years that have elapsed since V-J day, actual 
hours have declined 8.5%, but despite the resultant 
loss in overtime pay, average weekly earnings have 
increased 13.5%. Fourteen of the twenty-five in- 
dustries included in the survey disbursed higher 
weekly pay in August than in the preceding month. 
Only five of these increases, however, represented a 
combination of both higher hourly earnings and 
higher hours. In three industries, declines in hourly 
earnings were offset by increases in hours; in five, a 
reversal of this situation occurred; and in the re- 
maining one, the furniture industry, the 2.6% rise in 
weekly earnings reflected only gains in hourly earn- 
ings. 

Although average weekly earnings of all production 
workers advanced from July to August, the 1.2% 


Average Weekly Earnings in the Twenty-five 
Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Toe ConrerENcE Baorp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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increase in the consumers’ price index caused a slight 
decline in real weekly earnings—a measure of actual 
earnings adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price 
index in terms of 1923 dollars. 

This decrease amounted to only 0.2%, however, 
and left the August index of 158.9 (1923=100) 18.8% 
above January, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula, and 30.1% greater than in August, 1939, the 
month that preceded the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. 

As in July, the work week was 39.7 hours. This 
represents a decline of 1.0% from August, 1946, and 
of 14.1% from January, 1945, the month in which 
wartime work weeks were the longest. 

Average nominal hours, or the scheduled number 
of hours of operation of a plant, shift or department, 
dropped slightly during the month—0.1 hour—bring- 
ing the August average down to 40.8, a low point 
which had not been paralleled since January, 1942. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment advanced in August, but only 0.6% 
beyond the July level, which was the lowest since 
October, 1946. The August index of 126.2 (1923= 
100) was 4.2% above that of August, 1946, and 5.6% 
higher than that of August, 1945 (the month includ- 
ing V-J day). However, since October-November, 
1943, the wartime peak months, it has dropped 18.2%. 
Fourteen of the individual industries showed in- 
creased employment from July to August, but out- 
standing gains were evident only in the furniture, 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Aver Average 
Hodes coo 
Date fast 4 Week. Le Week. a Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Production] Production ‘ Payrolls 
Worker Worker : NA) 
L9A6TAG mista seca acs: : : 40,1 ATH a ae 
September.......... ' 40.0} 41.1 4 oe 
Oth ats asemasomcess 40.4] 41.0 1 290.5 
ver enber ree ; } 40.4 41.0 1 ore 
ecember...........] 1. : 40.4| 41.0 al 238.1 
U94teJanuary.. 45... css ‘ : 40.8 41.0 ' 
February........... ; 40.8 | 41.0 9 oe C 
Marchvtveievrcnss. 40.6 | 41.0° b 252.2 
TOES ee Sees 2a ee 40.5 | 41.0 3 255.1 
Rt Rites ti ios ; 40.4] 41.0 rt 257.8 
Putman ohick... 40.3] 41.0 9 259.8 
ee 39.7] 40.9 1 252.9r 
AUpLUSUateree as vie ctecene « ; . 39.7 40.8 Aut | 256.9 
See footnotes on page 824, rRevised, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, AUGUST, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
Seaarae Actual Nominal 
August July 
Peer rGE MODICNORG sane s acai ss encene ces % on i : : 40.3 40.3 
PNULLOIMO DIG te Oe rice a eos sae os hs «wise ee ene siete ils : ; 40.0 40.0 
en MU SNUG IER Grek ey na peas base h >see eeraas eee’ i 9 : 40.5 40.6 
CUESTA 1 5 Be Se a RO GE et ae ae Raa ite ell 3 40.3 40.3 
AAV OUIPrOUUCIN Ee eyteee nies as oss eee Oe cores css iL 4 ; 40.2 40.2 
BOC CO TEI NOLE eee ere vig so Selncle Gluwarele are dune, Lets i 13 . 42.0 42.1 
WMlectrice mManutactUrw1g, oicise vw o vioclewusra sin seme eclecinss ab Ay b 40.3 40.3 
ERNE Creat ects wishes ninitimn inom pimcaraln oa amis nyelosein ind dW ainials 1 8 : 41.8 42.1r 
PYGSIORYZ ANG KI POOUS shcri aii als +.0eaielo esieslerees oy anis 0 i 6 7 41.0 41.0 
Tronpand steel tetas yok o's or se WEN Crea raha ys Ons Le al 9 40.6 40.7 
Leather tanning and finishing.................00seeeee ie 2 9 41.6 41.6r 
LEIA TIL LWOPK et ct castes « Sein ors ios fe ares ot sts sual 1% as 9 41.5 41.5 
Meat AGN git trae sen fare rariaste Gelnciesa fs teens nese ih 8 Sr 40.3 40.2 
Paar cranc Varnis lic ae teat ce varia ice gi aa oto es sie 6 ois cores 13 i 8 41.5 41.5 
Paereanc Pulp entree cs pelt ate ola.os ic 6 $6570) 02's Pejemels @ 1 aR, ir 41.5 41.6 
Paper Products: oe teactrsts t dere ai vestaoieinys 5/9910 ecasn prmre s wns ah 0 1 42.3 42.4 
PaiNis——DOOk ANG JOM at oct cles ss 2 0s5 ase once one ih, A 8r 41.4 42.07 
Printing—news and magazine...........00eeeeeee eens Ly 6 8 40.0 40.0 
Rater wert Aciere in nite vie tierelole!d vars olo\e ele ave: sloceras 1g 4 6 38.0 38.0 
Hee hiner tiresand CUbCS ys pois c clecitie fs l.00b 0's vie © 2: uy 9 9 387.4 37.4 
BeOther rubber Products. crs oss ccs cceree rcs serves 1 .S 9 39.0 39.1 
Silksaricloray Omer fase ate ace pares aes oc Le. ee eb es crsherd) es i 0 2 40.6 40.7 
AVVO ame tiers «Rial ciarersctyererhe cin bibye a0 sio@ ojerageim cine o.e¥e.9 1 8 2 40.8 40.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods...........ssseeeeeeees if 8 8 41.1 40.4 
Sr Other woolen proguctses..s .ssccscns tes eeeteanes iN 2 9 40.4 40.2 
Foundries and machine shops...........seeeseeeeeeres iy. 6 aul 40.9 41.1 
Tes dl Ady ree be che aed eer ceinaniy GRISRIOIUIC TIGR Orin Rpmior Ty nl 2 40.4 40.4 
2. Machines and machine tools,.............000ee00: le 4 ati 41.1 41.1 
8. Heavy equipment. ..........6.cceeesseeneseecees 1 2 5 41.4 41.8 
4. Hardware and small parts............:seeeeeeeeee 1% a 8 40.9 41.1 
me Other productSin se. & ce cuits 28 ne omen emeeicis ness 1s a 4 | 40.7 | 40.7 
QSRINDUSTRIDS A. foscid dst ates wt cto Wiele ee ole eal m sve oft 1 a ah a0. - po80.2 
GEST er a CNG ails Maceediog cme attesjovte te 1 3 9 40.0 40.0 
Petroleummre ning. eee teeite aie eiv elvis vo eieiels relneee 1 3 8 | 40.2 | 40.2 
DAI NDUSTHIEG tne tcicte vie aieleliere rete oneietsilek ana) exSknvoteraugtersusttvave 1 id l= ese) __ 40.9 
Rite tha rai alumaitalietonor’sleraire "dia pile; ora anietwy Torrens il 5 5 40.2 40.3 
Alrcralbinen rons : ; 40.8 40.3 


See footnotes on page $24, 
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hosiery and leather tanning industries, which ex- 2.2% above the July level. Actual hours worked also 
panded 15.3%, 10.3% and 3.2%, respectively. The increased, with consequent pay for more overtime. 
remaining rises amounted to 1.4% or less. Average hourly earnings for all production workers 
thus rose over the month period. Unskilled workers 


PAYROLLS averaged almost four cents, or 3.67%, more in August 
and worked 5.5% more hours. The skilled male group 
made only a fractional gain in earnings. Their work 
week was also slightly longer. 


Payrolls also turned upward in August, reaching a 
point 1.6% above the July index. Despite this partial 
recovery from the sharp losses that occurred from 


June to July, they were still 11% below the postwar Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
peak, which was recorded in June. From November, Source: THe ConFERENCE BoarpD 
1943, when the highest level in this series was reached, PT 
to August, 1947, the decline in the payroll index has 
been 6.8%. Since the termination of hostilities with mete Production | Wage-rate 
Japan, payrolls, have, however, increased 19.8%. byes Increase 
August payrolls were higher in fifteen industries, Todd: Auguét.t. ck. bende ene 5.5% 9.6% 
lower in nine, and were the same in the woolen and Sentembers:.. 4 dh, Ml. 4 cate 1.8 8.0 
] Octobertacs...s hace ae a> eRe 1: 8.0 
worsted goods industry. Novemberss. 27.400, geese e = Sart Wie) 
AN E December 72... 4-3 4.28—- ates 1.8 7.9 
CEMENT AND PETROLEUM hod? Jaastukeys 5 of 5. weg dado wee 4.1 8.6 
The number of unskilled males in cement plants bide pa ee a ee 
declined slightly from July to August. But an appre- Apsilaed sco a ee 6.8 7.2 
ciable increase in the number of skilled workers, who Mayes ésinisis ou a9 9+ exitienisin mais 18.5 9.1 
: hel t ne thes sniiist 4) ht FUNC ee ee Se ee eee ee 8.6 8.7 
comprise the largest group in the industry, broug duly:2 Pana: de preg 4.8r T.4r 
the total number of workers in the cement industry PAL OE ererrercurige retract igo iescrsex 3.9 6.9 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, AUGUST, 1947 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Total Man Hours 
Employment Worked 


Payrolls 


InpUsTRY Hourly, Actual 


| A Sly _ | Angus | Sly _ | Are | Sly _|_ Augoet | daly | Auge) ey) re 
Agricultural implement................ 197.9 | 196.9 | 161.5 | 159. 

AMEOMODIUCS IF coo ce aps the ddl.dic doth dee 127.3 | 129 101.5 99. 

Boot and ShOGs Hy; A MRE a 104.8 | 108 88.3 | 87. 

Chiermica 0 ei co talc adtee os os 9% thos 203.0 | 202 152 151. 

Cotton Northitg. hoo sis dae ei ee 159 41.2 41 83 34. 

Electrical manufacturing............... 208 161 263.1 | 264 220 223. 

Furniture? ere Ae ple neds tlecastere « dis 'abf sates 208.0r| 166 185.2 | 117.37] 114 99 .2r 

Hosiery and knit goods................ 231 192 97.3 | 88 83 yh 


Iron and steel‘...... 79. 


Leather tanning and finishing.......... 238 180 73.4] 71 63 62 
Lumber and millwork................. 260.7 | 205 56.5] 55.8] 48.3] 47. 
Le a eee 236.8r} 184 104.4 | 106 90. 96. 
Pamanid VAttisi wee, «1. ahi vay 0oltunden 200 155 172.4 | 170 148.1 | 149. 
PAPC tas cil s doves vo.k + aheehte & 212.8r| 167 147.3 124. 
Paper products 5.0.6. esses seecesenee 189.8 | 189 160. 
Printing—book and job... Since dinates 209.17] 161 155.5 | 157.7r| 140 143.77 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 211 173 Or] 147.1 | 147 129 127, 
Rubber eVGA We Ges OOM Vis Wace Cale 204 159 161.3r} 142.7 | 142 119 119. 
Silk: and ray On eye ert HS. 6 ecko veins 204 158 161.5r} 90.4] 91 77 80. 
Wool-d...s-0 aust terete MUMNMIE s dx'>,> alba « 203 156 160.8r} 81.9 80 68 68. 


Foundries and machine shops 
Ls Foundriesisv 2c errs sco 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment................ 


153.67] 140.0 | 140 
149.87} 158.0 | 158 
161.67] 188.2 | 137 
136.5r] 112.8 | 119 


118. 
126. 
112, 

92. 
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4. Hardware and small parts 162 168 .4r] 143.2] 1 
Petts ates » H : 45 115 120. 
5. Other products.) sernnca es 198.9 | 155 157.17} 142.0 | 144. 113 116. 
SESINDUSTRINS 3450500 sds le pee eee 202.8 $r! 203.6 | 201.57] 158.9 | 159.2 | 126.2 | 125.5r| 101.8 | 101.37] 256.9 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: i i bes, oth 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 idiumtrtony™ cievatl Stine rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
See footnotes on page 324, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, AUGUST, 1947 


All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


InpustRy 
Week 


August July 
gticultural implement................ 1.488 } 1. 
Automobile’, . . . Shae cies ani tirsaia't 1.526 | 1 ms 
BOOP ADE BNO. ioe ow becca lev es 1.185 | 1.176 
Rrerneslowwe Aol: Fed ee 3 1.469 | 1.470 
Rayon producing?...... . 1.276 | 1.276 
Cotton a NOLUD Acris ame cents 4, Coma 1.173 | 1.160 
Electrical manufacturing. ..... 1.487 | 1.485 
POMP OU AMF dct ERE, 2 vay css Fok 1.337 | 1.306r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.488 | 1.415 
MYCN Odi RECON. aks tes k se cess ss.c...| LOO | 1.544 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.326 | 1.841 
Lumber a 1.475 | 1.474 
Le aan ey ee 1.324 | 1.295r 
Paint and varnish.....................| 1.824 | 1.309 
PANEL ANG POPs cee ee nt See 1.298 | 1.276r 
Paper Ipraductiga tect eet ote oe oa 1.283 | 1.264 
Printing—book and job................ 1.695 | 1.7087 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.868 | 1.814 
Rubber we ca seers. Peewee. eh 1.642 | 1.630 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............] 1.740 | 1.724 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.428 | 1.424 
Pilkeand FAyON ieee | 35 Aes 4.2 eal 1 288"| Te S10 
WiGolwr eet ce Jen ee kN hy ers te 1,962 | 1.265 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.262 | 1.256 
2, Other woolen products®........... 1.262 | 1.274 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.417 | 1.405 
Feb oundries.s sess te hee 1.409 | 1.401 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.386 | 1.386 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.437 | 1.416 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.371 | 1.366 
5. Other products...................] 1.441 | 1.425 
LEPINDUSTRIDS ere Cee ee eee cee 8 1.439 | 1.4297 
Cementitasmeraeaaingtantorvyid le-reca 1.221 | 1.2127 
Petroleamirefningss--. 6... 1. eos: 1.628 | 1.6837 
RIINDUBTRIEA: 5 ctewe nd ve bere ee a ss sewers 1.441 | 1.4307 
PITOTASU Me ote tonics ot eon dias irehoterni ss 1.471 | 1.470 
Shiphuildme wee eee e eas on tee 1.462 | 1.457 


ly 


July 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Female 


arenes Hours Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 
per Week Bd per Week per 
Production Worker Production Worker 


57.57 $ : 38.9 | 39.1 
56.01r : : 86.1 | 35.3 
45.91 } : : 38.3 | 38.6 
56.06 : : : 36.8 | 36.6 
49. 85r' ; ; ! 36.8 | 36.9r 
48 . 83 ; ; , 36.9 | 37.6 
61.20 : ; : S727 Siro 
53.4971 : : : 39.2 | 39.47 
55.99 Cle ; 38.7] 38.3 
55.45 Ova ; 35.6 | 35.0 
56.69 £3) | ae ; 37.0 | 39.8 
61.89 On| aie ; 39.6 | 39.0 
58.287 Or] 1. : 39.8] 41.0r 
53.59 BOE ele ; 37.4 | 38.1 
56.717 Ar). ; 39.9] 39.4 
53.47 gal tye i 37.7 | 38.4 
73.597 [rl 1. if 37.6 | 38.9r 
70.70 ronal ik, 38.1] 37.9 
61.92 10a} ale ib 35.9 | 36.5 
64.19 ed bale it. 34.3] 34.9 
56.59 aré | ‘ 36.9 | 37.5 
50.75 On} ae p 38.2] 39.2 
52.54 .6 | 1.097 | 1.093 37.7 | 37.8 
51.86 .3 | 1.126 | 1.120 38.5 | 37.5 
53.27 ; .8 | 1.036 | 1.046 36.3 | 38.4 
56.63 : .8 | 1.109 | 1.094 37.6 | 38.1 
56.45 ; .3 | 1.155 | 1.159 37.4] 39.3 
56.67 ; 9 | 1.145 | 1.116 37.5 | 37.8 
57.41 : 6 | 1.150 | 1.135 38.4] 39.0 
55.65 ; .7 | 1.026 | 1.081 37.2 | 38.2 
56. 52 : Gel) TLalbyey) al aie $7.7 || 37.9 
57.05r| 40.2 1.020 | 1.0087] 38 37.8 | 38.2 
48.397) }4029:| 0 89:.0-|) se Aue eer ee | eres 

6b*85 7) S973" || 40°84) Tee ol een eee lores 

STMT ria dO Le} 4-40 07] 4-eee fl eee meee | eee eres er 
59.65 | 39.5 39.0 | 39.8 
57.40 | 39.1 36.0 | 37.5 


See footnotes on page 324. 


In the petroleum industry, a reversal of this pattern 
occurred. While total employment rose almost 1% 
from July to August, the proportion of skilled workers 
was slightly reduced. Thus, with fewer men in the 
more highly compensated group and with a 2.5% 
curtailment of hours reflected in decreased overtime 
pay, average hourly earnings of production workers 
in petroleum refineries also declined. The August 
average of $1.628, however, was only 0.3% below 
the peak for the series, which was recorded in July. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Only minor changes occurred in the composite pay- 
roll statistics for the aircraft industry in August. 
Hourly earnings were fractionally lower and an hour 
was cut off the average work week. For unskilled 
employees, hours worked averaged 1.0% more than in 
July, and hourly earnings were almost 4% higher. 
Unskilled employment was reduced 13.3% over the 
month. 


In each of the three labor groups, the number of 
shipyard workers decreased slightly from July to 
August, the total amounting to little more than 1%. 
Employment in the industry has fallen 83.0% since 
the wartime peak in October, 1943. Both average 
hourly earnings and average hours worked a week 
remained at about July levels. The proportion of 
workers remained practically unchanged. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN AUGUST 


Hourly earnings were increased 0.8% from July to 
August and 12.2% over the year from last August. 
Since 1929, the rise was 89.67%. 


Weekly earnings were 1% greater in August than 
July. They have advanced 11.17% since August, 1946, 
and 89.7% since the year 1929. 


Real weekly earnings were 0.2% less in August than 
the preceding month, but 1.5% more than in August, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
AUGUST, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


InpustTERY 


Agricultural implement...............+ 
Automobileticiare avers veleie bles crefors' rsturavere 


Rayon producing’)...<.....060+0.05+% 
Cotton—North igre. cate e cieieie cia rie acciero's 
Electrical manufacturing............++- 
Hurniturtet sas cis ciara 6 werieieaierslerersit 
Hosiery and knit goods.............+++ 
Troniand steel i.e camera: s favs «alysis. sissies 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Luuober and millwork................- 
Meat: packings yrerccerntiers a egate arederstavarepetsce 
Paintiandivarnish jane ce eaters kere as Gaia 
Papersang) pulp: aerate neters oles sisfsieieexetevets 
Paper products docu. ieeiers sieieieiotestereiele’s 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rub beer, co vtay stchelatofenstate sof ovovs lei erte avaveyee 


Wools occimunhrs Holden stace sei dsclaies ¢ 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 

Foundries and machine shops........... 
LeKRoundries..a anaes tie coh aoe «3 


8, Heavy equipment... i215 vee osceois 3 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
5; Other products... .acereesme aeenaves 
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NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 


_'Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz Conrerence Boarp. 
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Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
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*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tae CoNFERENCE Boarp. 

"Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tur ConrereNnce Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

§Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


1946. Real weekly earnings have increased 48.2% 
since 1929. 


Hours per week in August remained at 39.7. This 
average was 1% less than in August, 1946, and 17.8% 
below the 1929 annual average. 


Employment in August rose 0.6% over the month 
and 4.2% over the year. From 1929 to this August, 
the increase was 25.0%. 


Man hours advanced 0.5% from July to August. 
Since August, 1946, and the year 1929, the rise has 
been 3.1% and 2.6%, respectively. 


Payrolls in August were 1.6% above the July index 
and 15.8% greater than that of August, 1946. Since 
1929, they have increased 137.0%. 
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Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity 


ORKERS in the gas and electricity utilities 

averaged more for an hour’s work in June, 1947, 
than in any previous month. Tue ConrerENcE 
Boarp’s semiannual survey of earnings and hours in 
these industries showed that the weekly earnings of 
the men engaged in the generation and distribution of 
electricity were also at a new peak in June, but the 
workers in the gas industry earned slightly less in an 
average week than in January because their working 
hours were reduced more than two hours between 
January and June. 


GAS 


From January to June of this year, hourly earnings 
of the men employed in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of gas were increased 4.6%. The June average 
of $1.261 was the highest recorded since these sur- 
veys were begun. Since these men worked 5.3% 
fewer hours a week in June than in January, their 
weekly earnings were slightly reduced. The decrease 
amounted to only 0.5%, so that the $53.12 averaged 
in June was higher than in any of the surveys pre- 
vious to January of this year. It was 12.7% greater 
than in June, 1946, while hourly earnings rose 12.0% 
over the year. The work week this June was almost 
the same as that of last June—41.5 hours this year, 
41.3 hours in 1946. 


The highest hourly earnings in this latest survey, 
as in the previous one, were reported from the Middle 
West, and the lowest from the South. But the increase 
in the hourly return of the Middle West workers:from 
January to June was. only 3.4%, while in the South 
the men employed in the gas industry increased their 
earnings 6.87% for an average hour’s work. In the 
East and the South, weekly earnings also rose, but in 
the Middle and Far West substantial declines were 
recorded because of large cuts in working hours in 
these two regions. The work week was also reduced 
between January and June in the East and the South, 
but only 2.1% and 1.4% respectively, while the reduc- 
tion in hours in the Far West amounted to 11.7% and 
that in the Middle West to 9.8%. 


Hourly Earnings Rise 


In June, 1947, 26.2% of the workers in the gas in- 
dustry were classified as unskilled—almost the same 
distribution as that of July, 1941, (the last survey 
before we entered the war) when the unskilled work- 
ers made up 26.9% of the total. After that date, the 
proportion of unskilled men dropped each time to the 
low point of 13.5% in June, 1945, and then rose in 
each survey through the present one. The hourly 
earnings of both the skilled and unskilled workers rose 
from January to June of this year, and the weekly 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY BY 
JOB CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1947 


Source: Tus ConrereNce Boarp 


SEMI-8KILLED AND SKILLED 


ELECTRICITY 


UNSKILLED SEMI-8KILLED AND SKILLED 


Date - 
ial A A A Honerner 
A A Hi vel 
Hourly Weekiy Week Le Hourl Week ly | Week per ao y Ayes ly Meee pete 
Earnings | Earnings jap Earnings | Earnings ee arnings arnings : Yeae: eee 
INSIDE PRODUCTION 
2.3 
PANUATY MOAT oi ees ees $1.064 | $45.00r 42.3 | $1.2587r| $55.39r 44.0 || $1.030 | $43.53r 42.3r| $1.387 | $58.67r 42. 
June, 1947 NO Shade ena Ae | 1.086 44,25 40.7 1.334 41.6 1.076 44.86 41.7 1.458 61.51 42.2 


INSIDE MAINTENANCE 


59.68r 42.6 

Pa OA ss catctruscomie 56 $.983r| $39.48r 40.2 | $1.300 | $56.81r 43.7 || $1.0197r} $41.59r 40.8r] 81.4017] $. 
ae iit I SO | 1.078 42.90 39.8 1,392 41.5 1.047 42.98 41.0 1.482 63.61 42.9 
wr NS 

OUTSIDE 
F 40.87r| $1.3607r) $57.55r 42.3 
peal Ay (ee serene $.9507| $39.05r 4l.1r| $1.2487] $56.297 45.1 %.916r| $37.327r 

eee BRR ts | . 987 39.73 40.3 1.835 42.3 .979 40.97 41.8 1.459 63.60 43.6 


Nove: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1947, p. 128. 
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GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY 
2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
ee SKILL, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1947 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 
Att Wace Earners UnsKILLED SEMI-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
seeraee Indexes, 1923 = 100 A UF — Bore! 
Date and Region | Aver Aver: ver 
Hourly Weekly Week Hourly Earnings|Weekly Earnings Hourly Weekly Week Hourly | Weekly 
ha ings Wage ings ings Woes Earn- | Earn- 
Earner | Actual | Real | Actual | Real Earner | ings ings 
GAS 


January, 1947 


Tr 


, United States... Lit aes ee 225 .87r/183.6r cage este tie eres rebels ae ai ea Tee rgd el ae 
‘ 2 ‘ a a ; : : , 
f nego een 1.076r| 45.487r| 42.37} a | a | a a || .799r| 30.437| 38.07, a a || 1.218r| 54.56r| 44.87] @ a 
‘ Middle West. .} 1.252 | 57.51 | 45.9 a a a a 1.076 | 45.23 | 42.0 a a 1.291 | 60.56 eat a a 
Far West. ..... 1.209 | 57.70 | 47.7 a a a a .985 | 45.62 | 46.3 a a 1.299 | 62.70 | 48. a a 
npr es 5 | 56.41 | 41.9 [234.3 192.7 
United States...| 1.261 | 53.12 | 41.5 |236.1 |188.3 |204.1 |162.8 |] 1.013 | 40.80 | 40.3 |225.6 |196.4 1.34 2 3 ° : 
Hast-eaen oer s > 1.285 | 53.23 | 41.4 a a a a 1.032 | 42.30 | 41.0 a a 1.349 | 56.02 | 41.5 a a 
South.........] 1.149 | 47.96 | 41.7 a a a a .931 | 37.70 | 40.5 a a 1.328 | 56.84 | 42.8 a a 
Middle West..| 1.295 | 53.66 | 41.4 a a a a || 1.081 | 42.41 | 39.2 a a 1.358 | 57.15 | 42.1 a a 
Far West...... 1.213 | 51.02 | 42.1 a a a a |} 1.001 | 40.57 | 40.6 a a || 1.264 | 53.63 | 42.4 a a 
ELECTRICITY 
January, 1947 
Wetted Sistas $1.31671$56.487| 42.27 1215.77r]175. 47/191 .17]155.47] $.9757/$40.207] 41.2 |204.47/195.7 $1.3797)358.457r) 42.4 216 .5rj184.3r 
Hastiee sn coe. 1.347 | 55.77r| 41.47 a a a a 1.021 | 42.167} 41.37 a a 1.387 | 57.467) 41.4r a a 
Southseees eee 1.171 | 50.19 | 42.8 a a a a .822 | 33.72 | 41.0 a a 1.284 | 55.82 | 43.5 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.3737} 58.27r| 42.5 a a a a || 1.104 | 45.66 | 41.4 a a || 1.421r| 60.637] 42.7 a a 
Far West...... 1.418 | 62.98 | 44.4 a a a a 1.095 | 46.44 | 42.4 a a 1.465 | 65.50 | 44.7 a a 
June, 1947 
United States...] 1.395 | 60.94 | 42.7 1228.7 |182.4 ]206.2 |164.4 |] 1.025 | 42.64 | 41.6 |214.9 |207.6 |] 1.464 | 62.83 | 42.9 |229.8 |198.1 
Basta dueernen 1.465 | 61.41 | 41.9 a a a a 1.110 | 45.99 | 41.4 a a 1.509 | 63.35 | 42.0 a a 
South.........] 1.238 | 53.71 | 43.4 a a a a .875 | 36.62 | 41.9 a a 1.349 | 59.21 | 43.9 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.410 | 60.80 | 43.1 a a a a || 1.106 | 46.02 | 41.6 a a 1.467 | 63.70 | 43.4 a a 
Far West...... 1.505 | 65.46 | 43.5 a a a a 1.110 | 44.61 | 40.2 a a 1.564 | 68.88 | 44.0 a a 


Nore: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Manaaement Record, May, 1947, p. 129. 


earnings of both groups were increased slightly in 
spite of decreases in their working hours. 


ELECTRICITY 


Both the hourly and the weekly earnings of work- 
ers engaged in the generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity were at new peak levels in June. Their hourly 
earnings were 6.0% greater than in January, and since 
they worked longer hours in the later month, their 
weekly earnings rose even more, the June average of 
$60.94 being 7.9% above the January level. As in the 
past, the electricity workers averaged higher earnings, 
both for an hour and for a week, than the workers in 
the gas industry. In this latest survey the difference 
in the weekly earnings for the two industries was 
almost $8, although in January it was only a little 
more than $3. This difference was caused by the 
changes in working hours. In June, the work week in 
the electricity industry was longer than that in the 
gas industry; in January the opposite was true. 

The workers in the Far West had the highest hourly 
and weekly earnings in both January and June, and 
those in the South the lowest. Increases were regis- 
tered in hourly and weekly earnings between January 
and June in all four regions. The greatest rises were 


a192$8 data not available. 


in the East, where hourly earnings advanced 8.8%, 
and weekly earnings 10.1% in the five months be- 
tween the two surveys. The Middle West showed the 
smallest changes—2.7% and 4.3%, respectively. 
Working hours were decreased 0.9 hour, or 2.0%, in 
the Far West, but in each of the other three regions 
the work week was increased approximately half an 
hour. 

In all four regions, the electricity workers had a 
longer work week than the men in the gas industry. 

The distribution of workers in the skilled and 
unskilled groups in the electricity industry has not 
varied as has that in the other utility. In July, 1941, 
before we entered the war, the unskilled workers made 
up 17.7% of the total, and this June they constituted 
16.0%. In between these two dates the proportion 
dropped somewhat but the lowest point reached was 
the 13.8% of January, 1945. Hourly earnings of both 
the skilled and unskilled workers were higher in June 
than in the previous survey and working hours were 
lengthened for both groups. The skilled workers’ 
weekly earnings were increased 7.5% between Janu- 
ary and June, and those of the unskilled 6.1%. 
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Wage Increase Announcements, September, 194.7 


Company or 


Worker! 


eC | | CL | 


ee ee a 2 Be rey 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co.| WE 
Mobile, Ala. Beeman we 


*American Box Company............] WE 
Cleveland, Ohio 

*Association of American Railroads...| WE 

Atlantic Refining Company..........| WE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Building Trades Employers Asso-| WE 
ciation 
New York, N. Y. 


COMMER OWRETS cranial WE 
The B. F. Goodrich Company........ | WE 
Akron, Ohio 


*Hartford General Contractors Asso-| WE 
ciation 


Hollingsworth & Vose Company..... - WE 
East Walpole, Mass. 


S 


Increase 


Amount 
$.12 hr. 


$.12 hr. 
$.10 hr. 


$.1514 hr. 
17% 


.25 hr. 


“Tie © 0 0 


Bs 2] 
Rh Ph 


.20 hr. 


None 
See 
remarks 


$.10 hr. 


$.14 hr. 


10 


iType of worker: S—-salaried employees; WE—wage earners, 


Date Number 


*Qbtained from press reports. Information not verified by company. 


Previous Rate or Range 


Effective Affected Rate 
8-18 8,200 | $1.38 hr. 
(1st class) 
8-18 890 n.d, 
n.d, 250 na. 
9-1 1,000,000] 1.027 
average 
9-1 13,000 n.d. 
6-1 na. $1.50 hr. 
8-1 na. $2.00 hr. 
8-1 n.d. $1.50 hr. 
8-14 n.d. $2.30 hr. 
8-14 na. |$1.721hr. 
8-21 n.d. $2.50 hr. 
8-21 n.d. $2.20 hr. 
8-14 n.d. $2.30 hr. 
10-2 n.d. $2.50 hr. 
8-14 nN. $2.50 hr. 
7-21 na, $2.30 hr. 
7-21 n.d. |$1.721hr. 
8-21 n.a $2.50 hr. 
n.d. n.a $2.30 hr. 
8-14 n.a $2.50 to 
$2.85 hr. 
9-15 na $2.25 hr. 
6-16 150 See 
remarks 
9-1 20,000 n.d. 
n.d. 1,800 $1 25 hr. 
wot 186 n.d. 
7-1 55 n.d. 


Effective 
1946 


1946 
n.d. 


5-25-46 


n.d. 


n.d. 


n.d. 


Remarks 


(Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers, CIO) 

(No union) 

Also paid Labor Day holiday. Increase announced 
8-26, represents temporary settlement pending 
further contract negotiations. (United Furniture 
Workers, CIO) 

(17 nonoperating brotherhoods) 


Temporary cost-of-living increase expiring 2/1/48 
Similar increase given to employees in Atlantic 
Seaboard, Middle West and Texas regions. 
(Atlantic Employees Union) 

Mason tenders 

Painters. Outside work at $2.629 hr. 

Plumbers’ laborers 

Asbestos workers 

Asbestos workers’ helpers 

Boilermakers 

Boilermakers’ helpers 

Cement masons 

Metallic lathers 

Slate and tile roofers 

Steamfitters 

Steamfitters’ helpers 

Structural iron workers 

Sheet metal workers 

Hoisting engineers 


Riggers and machine movers (Agreements nego- 
tiated with local unions affiliated with the 
Building & Construction Trades Council.) 

Also overtime pay at the rate of $1.60 hr. for 
holiday work performed at sea by all officers 
except captains. Increase to officers on 35 
colliers operating in the New England coastwise 
coal trade. Previous rates: $300 (mates) to 
$600 (masters). (Masters, Mates & Pilots 
Union, AFL) 

Six paid holidays; also severance pay after 10 or 
more years’ continuous service to equal 1 month’s 
pay for every five years of service prior to age 65 
and proportionately for any completed years of 
continuous service prior to 65 in excess of those 
divisible by 5, except where members of retire- 
ment plan will ordinarily have had company con- 
tributions toward retirement income above 
amount of severance award. Other special ar- 
rangements to apply to particular circumstances. 
Covers employees in Akron, Ohio; Cadillac, 
Mich.; Clarksville, Tenn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Miami, Okla.; Oaks, Pa.; and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(Int. Union United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 

Unskilled laborers in the Greater Hartford area 
and New Britain, Conn. Foremen received a 
20% increase, bringing their average earnings 
to $1.62 hr. Contracts signed Aug. 21. (Int. 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers 
Union, AFL) 

Time and one half for Saturdays. Four extra 
paid holidays, making a total of six. Double 
time after twelve hours. Double time for six 
holidays if worked by employees not normally 
scheduled to work on those days. Current mini- 
mum common labor rate $1.06 hr. (United 
Paper Workers, CIO) 


n.d. (No union) 


n.a.Not available 
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Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Company Remarks 
Amount ct poi Rate 
*Hotel Association of New York City. rar : 6-1 n.d. .a. a oa plan (New York Hotel Trades 
FA WK. ’ 
Huck ag, Company....... $.15 hr. $1.51 hr. (UAW-CIO) 
Detroit, Mich. ; 
*Interstate Transportation Co........ $.05 hr. .a. a. n.d. .a. petigr the ee ee announced 
eee etched & Drydock Cor- $.12 hr. .a. n.d. as Agreement announced 8-22. (Industrial Union 
poration — of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 
pa Secreta eae Sarai thes ecrte eaenetate ? ’ Ap .d. See a. Contracts also rovide for union shop, 6 paid 
Seattle, Wash. remarks holidays and liberalized vacations. Current 


wage rates for four classes of employees range 

from $1.0614-$1.8614 at hiring to $1.1314- 

$1.4314 after 80 days’ employment. Settlement 
announced 8-28. (Int. Assn. Machinists, Ind.) 

Increase announced 9-10. (Int. Union Operating 

Engineers, AFL) 

Previous increase was $.10 hr. for wage earners 

and $5.00 wk. for salaried employees, effective 

8-14-47. CIO union granted 3 weeks’ vacation 

remarks | remarks | after 15 years’ service and other minor benefits 

extended to the AFL and independent unions in 

March. Five plants and three unions involved: 

St. Louis, Mo. (independent union), Cambridge, 

Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Edgewater, N. J. (Int. 

Chemical Workers, AFL) and Hammond, Ind. 
(United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO). 

(No union for salaried workers.) 

Increase announced 9-5. (Union, if any, not 
given.) 

Agreement also provides for time and one half 
for over 8 hours of work per day and for Satur- 
days. (Int. Bro. of Teamsters, AFL) 

(UAW-CIO) 


*Laclede Gas Light Company........ 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lever Brothers Company............ 
Cambridge, Mass. 


*Diberty Rice Mall. occ stcyeuasuerceree 
lan, La. 

*Lumber Institute of Allegheny County 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*The Glenn L. Martin Company..... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Milla Company carcsestaas ace vase e erate 


Also payment for all legal holidays still remaining 
Cleveland, Ohio 


this year. Agreement reached 8-26 (Int. Assn. 
Machinists, Ind.) 


*Railway Express Agency........... 151% hr. 75,000 | $1.17 to .a. (Bro. of Railway Clerks and Bro. of Blacksmiths, 
$1.19 hr. both AFL, and Int, Assn. Machinists, Ind.) 
average 
*Yellow Cab Company.............. a. 90 See a. _|Settlement, reached 9-19, provides for guaranteed 
Chester, Pa. remarks remarks 


weekly salary of between $30 and $35, depending 
on season, plus 40% commission. As bonus for 
signing, the drivers received their total take on 
Sept. 20. Previous salary: $30 week plus 40% 
commission. (Transport Workers Union, CIO) 


